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Fifty Years Of It 


HE first of the “MILL MUTUALS” saw the light 
of day more than fifty years ago. 








The MILL MUTUALS have That period encompasses the transformation of the whole milling 

now extended their Insurance and grain industry—the old water power mill with its slow 

and Inspection Service to all moving stones has evoluted into the high powered, efficient roller 

classes of risks. mill of the present day; the small frame horse power warehouse 
has emerged into the modern elevator. 


The “MILL MUTUALS” have been through it all. For more 
than Fifty Years they have studied the hazards of the Industry 
in their changing aspects and applied thereto the sound prin- 
ciples of Mutual Insurance. 


The result has been a Low Loss Ratio and a Low Insurance 
Cost; and it explains why the Fire Prevention and Insurance 
Service of the “MILL MUTUALS” is woven into the very fabric 
of the Milling and Grain business of this day. 


Name Location Organized Cash Surplus 


Millers National Insurance Company Chicago, Illinois 1869 $1,930,991.43 
Mill Owners Mutual Insurance Company Des Moines, Iowa 1875 817,820.07 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association Alton, Illinois - 1877 645,693.76 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company Lansing, Mich. 1881 1,050,098.68 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company Kansas City, Mo. 1883 372,408.05 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company Chicago, Illinois 1886 360,537.10 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company. . Wilkes Barre, Pa. 1887 877,578.30 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company Harrisburg, Pa. 1890 610,363.53 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company Ft. Worth, Texas 1898 362,981.09 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Company .Indianapolis, Ind. 1902 1,034,680.29 





Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 
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Members of ‘‘Michigan’s Mutual’”’ for many years 
‘“‘THERE’S A REASON” 


DEPENDABLE INSURANCE 


Every Policy is Non- Assessable 
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Accident Prevention in Mutual 


Insurance 
By David S. Beyer 


Vice-President and Chief Engineer Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Boston 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE, in 

a recent radio talk, referred to 

‘round-the-world radio com- 
munication, air travel and other high- 
speed developments of modern 
civilization, saying that the situation 
reminded him of one of Alice’s ex- 
periences in Wonderland ; she visited 
a country where everything moved 
so rapidly that one had to run as fast 
as possible in order to stay in the 
same place. 

The insurance business with its 
kaleidoscopic succession of trying 
problems—trates, governmental regu- 
lations, taxation, and competition, 
would tend to make the present-day 
insurance man feel that he has indeed 
arrived in the exact location Alice 
described ! 

The danger is, that being so close 
to the complex details of such a 
business, we may lose sight of what 
it is all about, and become confused 
on the issues, like the small boy whu 
had moved from the Middle West to 
Massachusetts: when asked. by one 
of his old friends what he thought 
of the New England climate, he, re- 
plied that he liked it all except the 
weather ! 

I presume most of us like the in- 
surance business or we wouldn't be 
in it, and the reason why a good 
many of us selected this activity is 


because we felt that it offered a field 
for genuine, worth-while service to 
the humanity at large, greater than 
that of almost any other line of in- 
dustrial activity. 

So it is a good thing for us to 
pause once in awhile, forget all the 
troublesome details of our complex 
business, and try to fix our attention 
clearly on the one or two big objects 
for which we are working; other- 
wise, we will find ourselves in the 
aimless position of the person in the 
popular song, who “Don’t Know 
Where He’s Going, but Is On His 
Way.” 

The purpose of mutual insurance 
—fire, life or casualty—is to furnish 
two lines of service to those insured, 
(1) Compensation of losses which do 
occur, and'(2) prevention, so far as 
possible, of such losses. 

All of our elaborate system of ac- 
counting, statistical work, collection, 
business-getting, rating, etc., is only 
incidental to the furnishing of these 
two lines of service, and these are of 
value only as they contribute to such 
service. ; 

Of these two activities, certainly 
the prevention of loss is of more 
value than any compensation for loss 
can be,—particularly where human 
life and limb is concerned. 


The record of mutual insurance 


companies in loss prevention-is one 
of which we may well be proud. The 
mutual fire insurance companies, for 
more than half a century, have set 
the pace in fire prevention. They 
have reduced fire losses to a remark- 
able extent, and a large saving in 
premiums has resulted. (See figure 
I.) : 
Active loss prevention in-the casu- 
alty lines has a shorter history, as 
most of the development in safety 
work for these lines has taken place 
in the last ten or twelve years. How- 
ever, loss reduction in the casualty 
field makes a particularly strong ap- 
peal, since we are dealing ~ with 
human life and happiness rather than 
mere dollars in property value. 


When we put aside for a moment 
the business side of the accident 
problem, and try to think of it in 
terms of humanity, we are confronted 
with figures such as the following: 

21,000 people killed in this country 
in a single year in industrial acci- 
dents. 

1,500,000 injuries resulting in dis- 
ability of more than one week. 

A total of 84,000 lives lost from 
all causes in a. year, (atitomobiles 
leading with approximately 15,000 
deaths ). 

Figures from a group of cities 
making individual studies, which in- 
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dicate that 14 of the deaths in public significance, and from its very fa- 
accidents were of children. miliarity an accident record is likely 

We hear these and similar figures to become a mere “scrap of paper” 
so often that they finally lose their to the mind of an insurance man. 


David S. Beyer 


In order to keep a keen realization 
of what is back of every accident 
report, I have made it a point to drop 
into a hospital or clinic where acci- 
dent cases were being treated at in- 
tervals, and to reinforce my enthusi- 
asm for safety work by a vivid 
“close-up” of the mangled bodies and 
shattered hopes that result from the 
lack of accident prevention. 

When a fractional part of the 
annual accident loss of this country 
occurs in a single catastrophe in any 
part of the world—an earthquake, 
tidal wave or conflagration, as a 
nation we are deeply moved and pour 
out freely of our time, sympathy and 
money, for the relief of the sufferers. 
The fact that such an appalling loss 
is going on day by day right here in 
our midst, is largely lost sight of, 
and at best gets only scattering at- 
tention and intermittent effort. 

Right here is the great opportunity 
of the mutual casualty companies! 
In.the field of both industrial and 
public accidents, mutual companies 
should be the leaders. In addition 
to all the humanitarian arguments, 
they have the direct incentive of a 
dollars and cents saving that goes 
right back to the policyholder who 
reduces his accidents. This com- 
bined humanitarian and economic 
appeal reaches both the pocket-book 
and heart, and it is a poor salesman 
indeed who cannot score with such a 
range of ammunition. 

A mutual casualty insurance com- 
pany, with its hundreds or thousands 
of policyholders, has the opportunity 
to undertake a far-reaching campaign 
that will be of great benefit to its 
policyholders and itself, and at the 
same time assist in stirring up public 
opinion and interest in the general 
accident problem of the nation. As 
an indication of the possibilities along 
this line, one special activity of the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
during the past year may be cited: 

Its members were invited to under- 
take “No Accident Campaigns” in an 
effort to go for at least one month 
without a single “lost time” accident 
in a given plant. The result of this 
work during a six month period was 
as follows: 

224 plants of over 100 employees 
each went from 30 to 60 days with- 
out a lost time accident. 

246 plants went from 60 to 90 
days without a lost time accident. 

263 plants went for 90 days or 
over without a lost time accident. 

These plants represented a total of 
over 250,000 employees, for whom 
the average accident frequency would 

(Continued on-page 30) 
(Figures 1, 2, 3, page 7) 
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RESULTS OF 72 YEARS 


BOSTON MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





AVERAGE COST OF INSURANCE— 1850-1922, inclusive, by periods. 


Showing results of constantly improved methods of protection and inspection. 


1850-1860 10% years. 
1861-1870 10 _ 
1871-1880 10 " 
1881-1890 10 
1891-1900 10 
1901-1910 10 
1911-1920 10 
1921-1922 2 


FIGURE 1. 





VARIATION IN ACCIDENT RATE 
ACCIDENT RATE=NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS PER 100 EMPLOYEES PER YEAR 


NOTE: INCLUDES ONLY ‘‘TABULATABLE” ACCIDENTS, I. E., THOSE CAUSING 
LOSS OF TIME IN ANY DAY OTHER THAN THE DAY OF INJURY 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IS ON YEARLY BASIS, I. E., TOTAL MAN HOURS WORKED — 2,400 


YEARS ACCIDENT RATE PER CENT 


REDUCTION 
Jan. 1,15 - Jan. 1, 16 30.3 
Jan. 1, 16- Jan. 1, 17 18.8 38 
Jan. 1, 17 - Jan. 1, 18 . 82 


Jan. 1, 18 - Jan. 1, 19 ‘ 93 


Jan. 1,19 - Jan. 1, 20 : 93 
Jan. 1, 20 - Jan. 1, 21 ; 93 


QUARTERS 
Jan. 1,21 - Apr. 1, 21 ; 96 


Apr. 1,21 - July 1,21 2 96 
FIGURE 2. 


Comparison of Automobile Accidents Before and After 
Safety Campaigns 

ACCIDENT RATE=NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS PER TRUCK ON YEARLY BASIS 
TEXTILE FINISHING CO., 12 TRUCKS are GENT 

Before July 1,23- Apr. 1,24 gaaaee 3 

After Apr. 1,24-Dec. 10,24 gmsieeee : 88% 

BAKING CO., 125 TRUCKS 

1.07 


After Dec. 1,23-Dec. 1,2 caine . 


COAL CO., 20 TRUCKS 
Before Jan. 1,24- Apr. 1, 3.99 


PATER SAS GOEL ABE 
After Apr. 1, 24 - Dec. 10, a: . ae 


Before Dec. 1, 22 - Dec: 


FIGURE 3. 





Disability and Double Indemnity 


Insurance 


As a Part of Life Insurance Under the Wisconsin Law 


Reply argument by Hon. W. Stan- 
ley Smith, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance of Wisconsin. Delivered on the 
8th day of December 1924, at the 
National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, held at Hotel Astor, 
New York City. 

Section 208.05 
Statutes provides 
1. “On and after the first of Janu- 

ary, 1914, no policy of insurance 
against loss or damage from the 
sickness, or the bodily injury or 
death of the insured by accident, 
shall be issued or delivered to 
any person in this state until a 
copy of the form thereof and 
of the classification of risks and 
the premium rates pertaining 
thereto, have been filed with the 
Commissioner of Insurance * * * 


of the Wisconsin 


“Every such policy so issued shal! 
contain certain standard provi- 
sions, which shall be in the words, 
and in the order hereinafter set 
forth and be preceded in every 


policy by the caption “Standard 
Provisions” * * * Said standard 
provisions shall be: 

Then follows a long list of stan- 
dard provisions and certain optional 
provisions. These are substantially 
the provisions in the law of all of 
the states that adopted the standard 
provisions recommended by.the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

You will observe that the statute 
is mandatory and requires that these 
provisions shall be included in every 
policy issued in the State of Wiscon- 
sin that provides for insurance 
“against loss or damage from the 
sickness, bodily injury or death of 
the insured by accident.” There is, 
however, an exception made, and, 
under the well recognized rules of 
construction, an exception must be 
strictly construed. In other words 
an exception from a general require- 
ment of a statute will always be given 
strict construction. The exception is 
found in Subdivision (2) of Para- 
graph 12 of the Standard Provision 
Law and reads as follows: 

(2) “Nothing in this Act shall apply 
to or in any way affect con- 
tracts of life or endowment 
insurance, or contracts supple- 
mental thereto, where such con- 


tracts or supplemental contracts 
contain no provisions relating 
to accident or health insurance, 
except accidental death bene- 
fits, and except such as operate 
to safeguard such insurance 
against lapses, or to give a 
special surrender value, or an 
annuity providing for payments 
not exceeding 1% per month 
of the face amount of the pol- 
icy during the lifetime of the 
insured, with or without reduc- 
tion of the sum insured, in the 
event that the insured shall! be 
totally and permanently dis- 
abled from any cause * * *” 


In other words, a policy of life 
insurance, or a contract supplemental 
thereto, may provide for an annuity 
of the insured is totally and perma- 
nently disabled from any cause with- 
out incorporating the standard pro- 
visions. This, and this only, is the 
one type of policy providing for dis- 
ability benefits that is exempt from 
the requirement of the standard pro- 
visions law. As above stated, this 
being an exception to the general 
requirement, companies will be lim- 
ited in their operation under it to a 
strict construction and application of 
its provisions. 

My contention is that the contracts 
of disability insurance now being 
offered by a number of the companies 
do not comply with this exception. 
They do not require that the insured 
shall be totally and permanently dis- 
abled, as provided in this statute. 
Many of these contracts, as set forth 
in my Pinehurst paper, provide for 
payment of the annuity if the insured 
has been totally disabled for a period 
of three months. ‘I am advised that 
some companies also make their pay- 
ments revert to the beginning of the 
disability where the insured has been 
totally disabled for three months and 
continue them beyond the three- 
month period so long as the total 
disability exists. 

The critics of the statements con- 
tained inthe paper which I read at 
the Pinehurst meeting contend that 
they meet the objection by providing 
in their contracts that three months 
of total disability will be presumed 
to be permanent disability. This is 
mere subterfuge. You might just as 


well say that we will presume that 
green is white and, therefore, estab- 
lish that as a fact. A mere statement 
that “green is white,” of course does 
not make it true, nor does a mere 
statement that three months of dis- 
ability will be presumed to be perma- 
nent, establish the fact that it is 
permanent disability. Common knowl- 
edge tells us that innumerable cases 
of accident and disease totally disable 
a man for three months where it 
would be grossly illogical to say that 
there was any reason to expect the 
disability to be permanent. If the 
requirements of the law can be met 
by. saying that a requirement of per- 
manent disability is established when 
a man has been totally disabled for 
three months, you can, with equal 
logic, say that three days of total 
disability will be presumed to estab- 
lish the fact that the disability will 
be permanent. History justifies the 
prophecy that if this theory is ac- 
cepted by the states, some of the 
enterprising companies are going to 
say before long that sixty days of 
total disability will be accepted as 
evidence that the disability is perma- 
nent and some other ambitious com- 
pany will reduce it to 30 days. If 
we accept the present theory, upon 
what logic are we going to base a 
disapproval of the reductions to 60 
or 30 days? If we are willing to 
look the facts in the face and call 
things by their right names, we can- 
not escape the conclusion that these 
clauses provide, are intended to pro- 
vide, and are actually represented as 
providing, for temporary disabilities. 
My contention is that, as Commis- 
sioner of my state, I have no right 
to modify the requirements of the 
statutes. I am charged with the re- 
sponsibility and the duty of apply- 
ing the law as the Legislature de- 
clared it. If we compel health and 
accident companies to incorporate the 
standard provisions in contracts pro- 
viding the same coverage that these 
disability clauses provide, how can 
we, with consistency, neglect to re- 
quire the life companies to use the 
standard provisions ? 
oe a. ° 
One of the most important regu- 
latory features relating to life insur- 
ance with which insurance depart- 
ments are required to deal is the 
prohibition against discrimination be- 





tween policyholders of the same class 
and expectation of life. If a com- 
pany gives to one policyholder of a 
class benefits or advantages that are 
not given or made available to all 
other members of the class, you have 
a clear case of discrimination. It is 
a well known fact that all applicants 
for life insurance are not eligible to 
disability insurance. It is well 
known that companies will issue 
life insurance to men to whom 
they will not issue disability in- 
surance. If two men of the same 
age and expectation of life apply to 
a given company and both are ap- 
proved for life insurance but only 
one for disability insurance, there is 
discrimination, for the one to whom 
disability insurance is issued gets an 
advantage or benefit on the basis of 
present rates from the company that 
the other does not get. If the com- 
pany furnished the disability insur- 
ance at a premium rate that is mate- 
rially less than the cost of the benefit 
and charges a part of the deficit to 
the policyholder who was refused 
disability insurance, there is discrim- 
ination. My contention is that this 
situation exists at the present time 
and will continue to exist so long as 
the present clauses and rates are 
used. The Gain and Loss Exhibits, 


filed in my Department, show that 
a number of companies are not col- 
lecting a premium rate for the dis- 
ability clause adequate to meet the 
obligations imposed upon the com- 


pany by that clause. The deficit is 
charged against funds that belong to 
all the policyholders in the company. 
Many of these policyholders are not 
covered for disability insurance. They 
are discriminated against. If anti- 
discrimination is as important as it 
has always been deemed to be, here 
is a subject that should have the 
prompt and vigorous attention of the 
commissioners. So long as disability 
is not granted all and applied for by 
all policyholders, it should be written 
on rates that are at least self-support- 
ing. If you refer back to the statute 
quoted, and the law of my state 1s 
not materially different in that re- 
spect from the law of many other 
states, it requires that insurance 
against loss or damage from the sick- 
ness or the bodily injury, or death 
of the insured by accident shall be 
issued upon a “classification of risks 
and the premium rates pertaining 
thereto.” The meaning and purpose 
of this provision is perfectly clear. 
It recognizes what every one knows 
—that in health and accident insur- 
ance the risk is very greatly affected 
by the occupation of the insured and 
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that insurance that does not recognize 
in its premium rates the hazard of 
the occupation is discriminating be- 
tween its policyholders. 

The disability and double indem- 
nity clauses now in use, in many 
cases, at least, do not make this dis- 
tinction. These clauses are in direct 
conflict with the law. They are also 
in direct conflict with the equities 
that ought to exist in all forms of 
insurance. It is idle to say that a 
farmer is a more hazardous risk than 
a banker if written by a health and 
accident company, but is not if cov- 
ered for health and accident insur- 
ance in connection with a life con- 
tract. 


It is contended that the disability 
and double indemnity clauses are an 
insurance of the insurance. Surely, 
this contention is not intended seri- 
ously to apply to the double indem- 
nity features of the contract. It has 
force only when applied to the dis- 
ability features. 

The law of my state recognizes the 
importance of this provision and spe- 
cifically authorizes the incorporation 
of a clause that will protect the in- 
surance against lapse in the event of 
the insured becoming totally and 
permanently disabled. All that is 
required to accomplish that purpose 
is the incorporation of a waiver of 
premium in the event of the condi- 
tion arising. The disability annuity 
feature indirectly may be held to 
accomplish the same purpose in that 
it provides an income for the insured 
that will make it unnecessary for him 
to withdraw his cash value. To con- 
tend that this protection is made 
available only through the disability 
clauses now in use by the life insur- 
ance companies, is not sound. What 
the insured needs under those con- 
ditions is an income. Whether he 
gets it from a life company, or from 
a health and accident company is a 
matter of no concert to him. The 
important thing is that he have an 
income. I think it is a perfectly fair 
statement to make that the income 
is provided with equal certainty and 
on a broader basis if he makes pro- 
vision for it through the contracts 
of many of the health and accident 
companies, rather than through the 
clauses now isstuted by the life com- 
panies. It is more important that 
the insured shall be guaranteed this 
income in the event of need than it 
is that he save a trifling sum in the 
premiums paid. The life companies’ 
clauses are, and must of necessity, 
because of the rates charged, be more 
limited in the field of coverage than 
are the contracts of the health and 
accident companies. 
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I do not take issue with the state- 
ments that this is a useful and de- 
sirable form of protection. My con- 
tention is that if life companies are 
to pioneer in this field, they should 
do so in full compliance with the 
requirements of the statute that is 
applicable to them and imposed upon 
their competitors, and that they 
should charge rates that are ade- 
quate to take care of the liability 
assumed. In determining the rates 
to be charged, doubts should be re- 
solved in favor of the company to 
the end that an adequate rate be pro- 
vided. If experience demonstrates 
that the rate is greater than the 
amount required, every company can 
with ease return the excess to those 
who are entitled to it. Company 
management should not be permitted 
to use policyholders’ trust funds for 
the purpose of pioneering in this 
business, and particularly is this true 
where part of the owners of these 
funds are not in any way interested 
in or entitled to benefits under these 
clauses. 

The attorney for the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents quotes 
at length in his brief from the Alfred 
M. Best Company publication and I 
assume that he quotes with approval. 
It is of interest to know that this 
attorney at least recognizes the fact 
that the insurance provided under 
some of these clauses is protection 
against temporary disability. 

Another angle that his attracted 
my attention in the replies made to 
my Pinehurst paper, is the emphasis 
put upon the liberality of treatment 
accorded to policyholders claiming 
benefits under these clauses. Tech- 
nicalities are waived. Benefits in 
excess of those to which the claimant 
would be entitled if the contract. as 
written, were made the basis of 
settlement, are pointed out. It might 
be pertinent to inquire whether or 
not this same liberal and generous 
treatment is accorded to claimants 
under the life contracts. If it is not, 
does this not evidence discrimination 
against life policyholders who do not 
carry the disability clause? 

Without at this time presenting 
any remedy, I want to reiterate the 
statement that I am bringing these 
questions to this body for the sole 
purpose of having that consideration 
given to them that will tend to pro- 
mote the present and future interest 
of the branches of insurance involved 
in this discussion and to bring about 
the modification of law. if it is 
deemed desirable, that will permit 
commissioners to approve the forms 
and practices without disregarding 
the laws of their states. 





The Little Red Schoolhouse 


Assistant Secretary 


HE chief topic of conversation 

in all towns west of the At- 

lantic and east of the Pacific 
during the latter part of November, 
was the. “brutal assault” on two 
guinea pigs in the State of Ohio. It 
appears that the dear little things 
were stuck into a furnace for the 
purpose of testing out a theory held 
by certain chemists in connection 
with the death of a lady, and in con- 
sequence they got their feet badly 
blistered. The late Mike Flannery, 
who gave the country the best giggle 
that it had in a generation, was 
strong in his insistence that “Pigs is 
Pigs” even though they be guinea 
pigs; but, whether pigs or domestic 
pets, they are entitled to all the safe- 
guards that the constitution throws 
around them. But isn’t it just like 
us to cry over the burning of a 
couple of guinea pigs, while stifling 
a yawn over the fact that 15,000 
people, mostly women and children, 
are being burned to death annually 
in the grand old U. S. A. 


Home, Sweet Home, as we pointed 
out last month, causes us to spend a 
great many moments under the 
Weeping Willow; we are very senti- 
mental about our homes, but it inter- 
ests us not at all that we are burning 
up our sacred abodes at an alarm- 
ing rate. There is another great 
American institution that lies close to 
our tear ducts —the “Little Red 
School House.” It may be white, or 
even without color; and it may not 
be little at all, but an imposing brick 
structure within the heart of a city; 
but in our sentimental moments, it is 
always little, and it is always red. 

As a matter of cold fact. few of 
us have stepped inside of a school 
building since the day we parted with 
our books, and we know little, or 
nothing, about school systems or 
school buildings. Of course we know 
there is a school somewhere in the 
neighborhood that our children at- 
tend, and we know that Miss John- 
son is one of the teachers—we hear 
the children talking about her; and 
in our sentimental way, we think that 
because the school exists, and _ be- 
cause there are teachers there, that 
all’s well. In short “God’s in his 
heaven; all’s right with the world” 
is one of our favorite mottoes. Now 
the school that our children attend 
might be a modern structure with 
proper safety appliances and com- 
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By J. J. Fitzgerald, 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Company 








The Little Red Schoolhouse (It May Be White, or Even Without Color) 
That Has Not “Kept Up” 


paratively free from fire dangers ; or 
it might be a veritable fire trap; there 
are many such you know. In fact, 
the majority of our school buildings 
have been classified as potential death 
traps by the Committee on Safety to 
Life, of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

Of course we are improving as we 
go along. Modern school construc- 
tion follows safety lines for the most 
part; but too many of the “death 
traps” still remain, and children are 
still required by law to spend a 
certain number of hours a day in 
them. 


Five school fires a day is the record. 
In three months .during the winter 
of 1921-1922, there were thirty-one 
fires in which a school house was 


completely destroyed. Figures on 
loss of life in school fires are not 
complete; but when the Lakeview 
Grammar School burned in Collin- 
wood, Ohio, 173 children and two 
teachers were burned to death. The 
Peabody ( Mass.) Parochial School 
took 23 girls. That more children 
are not burned to death is due to the 
heroic work on the part of our teach- 
ers. At Kittanning, Pa., a few years 
ago, 850 children were marched out 
of a burning school building without 
one loss. Such work as this spells 


efficiency ; it is what we expect, and 
therefore it doesn’t impress us. It 
takes the dramatic to bring us to our 
feet with a loud hurrah. A _ few 
school teachers burned to death in an 
heroic attempt to save their charges 
is the kind of stuff we like. We cau 
pass the hat and raise a million any 
day in the week for a monument to 
such martyrs; but we raise the roof 
when it is suggested that our taxes 
be increased a few mills to make our 
schools safe for children. 

Down in Georgia a few years ago, 
a school house was condemned and 
the money raised to build a new one. 
ut the people of the community 
couldn’t agree on a site for the new 
buildiag, so they started in on one of 
those “fight-em-till-hell-freezes-over- 
and-then-fight-’em-on-the-ice” parties. 
so characteristic of our democratic 
communities, while the children 
were attending the condemned 
school. Ninety of them answered 
roll call one morning, and while they 
were pouring over their books, a fire 
started in the hallway, and shut off 
the only exit in the building. Half 
the children had to be dropped from 
the second story, but the floor caved 
in and carried two little fellows with 
it before they could be rescued. The 
teacher stood at her post until the 


(Continued on page 30) 





History of American Insurance 


Chapter V 


Another Chapter Devoted to the Story of History-Making Mutual Insurance 
Companies, This Group Having Been in Business From 
One-Half to Three-Quarters of a Century 


N the last chapter of the History 
of American Insurance the story 
of history-making Mutual In- 

surance companies was told—com- 
panies which were founded in the 
early days and are today among the 
leaders of the insurance world, hav- 
ing been in active business from 
three-quarters of a century to acen- 
tury or longer. In this chapter the 
story of another group of history- 
making Mutual Insurance companies 
is told, this group of companies hav- 
ing been in business from one-half 
to three-quarters of a century. 

When applied to Mutual Insur- 

ance, the old adage that “time will 
tell” has found the time-tested prin- 
ciples of Mutual Insurance surpass- 
ing all in the achievements of these 
old mutual com- 
which the 


insurance 
panies weathered 
storms of all periods and have so 
fully demonstrated the stability of 
Mutual Insurance. Like the com- 
panies mentioned in the previous 
chapter, these companies have made 
a record for integrity and _ stability 
down through the various periods of 
American history, that is not ap- 
proached by any other kind of insur- 
ance—a record that is the envy of 
the insurance world, if not of the 
general business world. 


It will be noted that these history- 
inaking mutual companies are not 
confined to any one section of the 
country and that they have, through 
their widely separated locations, 
shown that the principles of Mutual 
Insurance have the same soundness 
and stability in all parts of the coun- 
try, thus supporting the accepted 
understanding that Mutual Insurance 
is “American Insurance.” 

Chapter IV. mentioned the fact 
that the first insurance company 
founded in this country, which “was 
in 1752, was a Mutual Company, and 
it made a brief mention of many mu- 
tual companies which were founded 
between the years 1752 and 1849. 
In the following paragraphs Mutual 
Companies which were founded be- 


grand 
have 
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The First Policy Issued by the Millers National Insurance Company Nearly 
One-Half Century Ago. 


tween 1849 and 1874 are mentioned, 
all of these companies being in busi- 
ness today, and among the leading 
companies of the insurance world, 
after having demonstrated the suc- 
cessful principles of Mutual Insur- 
ance for over one-half century. 


In Business 74 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1850 
The Boston Manufacturers’ Mu- 


tual ‘Fire Insurance Company, of 
Boston, was founded in 1850. It 


has been remarkably successful and 
has assets of over $7,000,000. Large 
dividends are paid its policyholders. 
It is a member of the Associated 
Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies. 
In Business 74 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1850 
The Richland County Mutual In- 
surance Company, of Mansfield, 


Ohio, is one of the old Ohio mutuals, 
having been founded in 1850. Its 
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secretary, R. Smith,-has been direct- 
ing the affairs of this company for 
the past 50 years. It confines - its 
operations to the state of Ohio. 


In Business 73 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1851 


The Carolina Mutual Insurance 
Company, of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, was founded in 1851. It is one 
of the South’s oldest companies. 
Besides being licensed in its home 
state and in Georgia it has entered 
the North and is licensed in Penn- 
sylvania. 


In Business 73 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1851 


The Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, of Quincy, Massachusetts, 
was founded in 1851. It is one of the 
substantial old New England com- 
panies and is licensed in the New 
England states. It has accumulated 
a large surplus. 


In Business 70 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1854 


The Firemen’s Mutual Insurance 
Company, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, was founded in 1854. This 
company has large assets and pays 
large dividends to policyholders. It 
is a member of the Associated Fac- 
tory Mutuals. It is one of the old 
companies of the East. 


In Business 70 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1854 


The Germantown Farmers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, of Ger- 
mantown, Wisconsin, is one of the 
oldest mutual companies in the West. 
having been founded in 1854 by a 
special act of the Legislature of Wis- 
consin. It is licensed only in Wis- 
consin, where it has established an 
excellent reputation. 


In Business 69 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1855 


The Addison Farmers Mutual In- 
surance Company, of Elmhurst, Illi- 
nois, was founded in 1855. It is one 
of the old Illinois companies. It is 
licensed only in Illinois. 

In Business 69 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1855 

The Worcester Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Insurance Company, of 
Worcester, Mass., was founded in 
1855. This company, which is a 
member of the Factory Mutuals, is 
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one of the substantial old companies 
of Massachusetts. It has well dem- 
onstrated the splendid principles upon 
which Mutual Insurance is founded. 


In Business 69 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1855 


The Dorchester Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, of Boston, was 
founded in 1855. It confines its 
operations to the eastern states. It 
is under excellent management. 


In Business 69 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1855 


The Iowa State Insurance Com- 
pany, of Keokuk, Iowa, is one of 
the oldest insurance companies in 
the west, having been founded in 
1855. It is licensed in its home state 
and in Missouri. It has assets of 
over one and three-fourths millions 
and is a strong company. 


In Business 69 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1855 


The State Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, of Providence. Rhode 
Island, was founded in 1855. It is 
one of the substantial old mutual 
companies of the East and has a very 
large surplus. 


In Business 69 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1855 


The Worcester Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Insurance Company, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., was founded in 1855. 
[t is a member of the Factory Mu- 
tuals and is a very strong company. 


In Business 68 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1856 


The Lebanon Mutual Insurance 
Company, of Lebanon, Pa., was 
founded in 1856. It is one of the 
old companies of Pennsylvania. 


In Business 68 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1856 


The Pioneer Co-operative Insur- 
ance Company, of Greenville, New 
York, was founded in 1856. It con- 
fines its operations to the state of 
New York. 

In Business 68 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1856 

The Abington Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of Abington, Mass.. 
was founded in 1856 and is one of 
the grand old mutual companies of 
Massachusetts. This company has 


an excellent reputation and it has al-' 
ways demonstrated the principles of 
Mutual Insurance in a splendid man- 
ner. 
In Business 66 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1858 


The Washington Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
was founded in 1858. It confines its 
operations to the State of Missouri. 


In Business 66 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1858 


The Hamilton County Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was founded in 1858. It is 


one of the strong old companies of 
the State of Ohio. 


In Business 64 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1860 
The Arkwright Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of Boston, was 
founded in 1860 and bears an ex- 
cellent reputation. It is a member of 
the Factory Mutuals. Its assets total 
nearly six million dollars. 


In Business 64 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1860 
The Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Charles, of St. Charles, 
Missouri, was founded in 1860. This 
is one of Missouri’s oldest companies. 
In Business 64 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1860 
The Washington Mutual Fire In- 
surance Association, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, was founded in 1860. It 
is one of the first mutual companies 
founded in Kentucky. 
In Business 61 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1863 
The Sun Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
founded in 1863. It is one of the 
substantial old mutual companies of 
the state of Ohio. 
In Business 61 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1863 
The Union Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, of Providence. Rhode 
Island, was founded in 1863. It 
hears an excellent reputation. 
In Business 57 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1867 
The German Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of North Chicago. 





was founded in 1867. It is one of 
the old Illinois companies. 


In Business 57 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1867 


The Penn Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, of Westchester, Penna., 
was founded in 1867. It is licensed 
in its home state and in Maryland. 


In Business 56 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1868 


The Blackstone Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, was founded in 1868. 
It is a member of the Factory Mu- 
tuals. It has very large assets and is 
one of the strong old mutual com- 
panies. 

In Business 55 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1869 


The Millers’ National Insurance 
Company, of Chicago, was founded 
in 1869. This is one of the grand 
old companies of Illinois and it bears 
an excellent reputation. It has total 
admitted assets of nearly four mil- 
lion dollars and is one of the strong- 
est companies in the country. 

In Business 53 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1871 

The Mechanics’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, was founded in 1871. 
It has large assets and is a strong 
company. 

In business One-Half Century 

A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1874 

The Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Covington, Kentucky, was 
established in 1874 and is just one- 
half century old this year. It is a 
substantial old company. 

In Business One-Half Century 

A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1874 

The What Cheer Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, was founded in 1874. 
It is a strong company and bears an 
excellent reputation. 

In Business One-Half Century 

A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1874 

The Merchants’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, was founded in 1874. 
It is one of the strong old companies 
of the East and has a good reputa- 
tion. 
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An Old Policy Issued by the Fitchburg Mutual Fire Insurance Company Over 
Three-Quarters of a Century Ago. 


In Business One-Half Century 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1874 


The Enterprise Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, was founded in 1874. 
Like other Rhode Island Mutuals 
founded one-half century ago, it is 
a substantial old company and has 
large assets. 


Unequaled Records 

In this chapter of the History of 
American Insurance brief mention 
has been made of 31 mutual insur- 
ance companies which have had from 
one-half to three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of most successful underwriting. 
The splendid records made by these 
old mutual companies are unrivaled 
in the world of insurance. Like the 
mutual companies which have seen a 
century or more of successful under- 
writing, they have, through their half 
century or more of sound operation, 
proven the principles of Mutual In- 


surance to be absolutely sound. The 
records of these old companies stand 
as a splendid tribute to the stability 
of Mutual Insurance. 





Missour1 Employers 
Want Reasonable 
Compensation 
Law 


The employers of Missouri, 
through the Associated Industries 
of Missouri, have decided to ask 
the legislature to pass a workmen’s 
compensation law along the lines 
of the measure passed by the 
legislature in 1921 and defeated 
by referendum. Two important 
changes are proposed; one, the 
elimination of a competitive state 
fund, and the other, the exclusion 
from its provisions employers of 
fewer than ten persons. 








Automobile Insurance 


By J. T. Martin 


Policy Examiner, Employers’ Casualty Company, Dallas, Texas 


ULES relating to, and meth- 

ods of writing casualty in- 

surance of any kind, are un- 
dergoing changes so often, and on 
occasions of so radical a character, 
that a review of them from time to 
time is very necessary, and par- 
ticularly a review of automobile 
lines. 

We question if there is a line of 
insurance that offers attractions 
greater than automobile insurance 
in its presentation, and there is 
certainly no line of insurance, not 
excepting life insurance, the neces- 
sity for which is more apparent, 
even if our conclusions are con- 
fined to the news given out by the 
daily press of automobile accidents 
involving their deadly toll from the 
public, large losses to the owners 
in car damage, injuries to property 
and the loss of use of such prop- 
erty, loss from fire and the enor- 
mous criminal loss involved in au- 
tomobile theft. 

Having established the necessity 
for automobile insurance in a few 
words we may profitably consider 
it by lines and methods of under- 
writing, and other related phases 
of the business. 

Fire, theft and transportation 
coverages are almost always writ- 
ten together. It is very doubtful 
if fire insurance, written alone on 
a car running under its own power, 
is good business, and for that rea- 
son theft and transportation are 
written along with it, thus yielding 
a much larger premium and a 
much larger exposure on which to 
base the loss cost factor which en- 
ters into promulgation of the pre- 
mium dollar. This allied line of 
automobile insurance has on the 
whole proved to be profitable, so 
long as the car covered is not too 
aged, not mortgaged and not writ- 
ten at cut rates. 

Like straight fire insurance and 
workmen’s compensation  insur- 
ance, automobile insurance has its 
rating credits, and these credits are 
justified as reflecting the value the 
automobile owner places on the 
safety of his property, the morale 
of the risk and the super-attraction 
of “guarded” lines for insurance 
companies. 

We have thus a discount of 15 
per cent off the fire rate for an 
approved fire extinguisher, 15 per 
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cent off the theft rate for a lock 
steering wheel, and where the lock- 
ing device is factory installed a 
discount of 20 per cent instead of 
15 per cent. 

Some time ago the minimum 
premium for fire, theft and trans- 
portation of $12.50 was discarded, 
but the companies—that is, the 
more conservative of them—are 
taking care (with few exceptions) 
not to write fire, theft and trans- 
portation insurance on any car, 
when these lines alone are written, 
where the premium calculated at 
manual rates does not yield that 
amount. 

Insurable values affect only fire, 
theft and transportation insurance, 
and to some extent collision insur- 
ance. As a general rule the limit 
of insurable value is 80 per cent of 
the cost of a new car, and 75 per 
cent of the market value of a used 
car. The insurable value of a new 
car presents very little difficulty, 
but we are more often than not up 
against considerable difficulty in 
establishing the value of a used 
car, even where the car remains the 
property of the original purchaser. 
Roundly speaking, an automobile 
has an insurable life value of five 
years and depreciates at the rate 
of about 20 per cent a year. But 
we have great trouble in making a 
careful owner believe this, and 
such an owner usually has a very 
good argument. The pity is, there 
is little or no automobile inspec- 
tion, and until there is a system 
of inspection that will better es- 
tablish values and surround the 
risk with underwriting safeguards, 
greater than we now have, our 
present somewhat arbitrary sys- 
tem of underwriting must be fol- 
lowed. ' 

Automobile liability insurance, 
the volume of which is next in im- 
portance to the volume of fire, 
theft and transportation premiums, 
is the most attractive line of auto- 
mobile insurance; and even to this 
line there are exceptions or prohi- 
bitions. Liability insurance is not 
good where speed is an element, 
consequently we deal charily with 
ambulances, emergency cars, 
trouble trucks (unless we have the 
entire line), private fire brigades, 
and passenger lines when passen- 
ger coverage also is wanted. 


Only one method of rating is fol- 
lowed with the individually owned 
car, but where fleets of cars are 
concerned several methods are fol- 
lowed. The first in importance is 
the per car basis, whereby each car 
of a like model is given a flat rate. 
There is then the payroll basis, 
with which all of us are very fa- 
miliar because of our large volume 
of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. The payroll method or pre- 
mium calculation is very attractive 
to the employer owner, as his 
needs can be met on a monthly ad- 
justment basis and the payment oi 
10 per cent of the estimated annual 
premium as a deposit premium. 
The conversion from a per car pre- 
mium to a_ payroll premium is 
simple, and is found by dividing 
the actual per car premium for the 
fleet by the payroll of the em- 
ployees engaged in driving, help- 
ing and maintaining the fleet. The 
payroll for conversion purposes 
must be as exact as possible, as its 
exaggeration or under estimate 
will in the first case injure the 
company and in the second case do 
an injustice to the policyholder. 
The minimum premium on a policy 
so written is the per car premium 
of the highest rated automobile or 
truck. 

We next have the daily use 
basis, where the daily use rate is 
found by dividing the average rate 
by the number of days of potential 
use, either three hundred or three 
hundred sixty-five, depending on 
whether the user’s business is a 
week of seven days or a week of 
six days. A blank is supplied to 
such a policyholder for recording 
sustained or interrupted use of the 
cars covered, and the resulting 
number of days becomes the mul- 
tiplier of the daily rate for pre- 
mium charge purposes. We must 
be careful here, however, to note 
that the use is not cumulative for 
the entire fleet, as, say, five cars 
operated each two hours in a given 
day of ten hours. must not be re- 
garded as the use of one car for 
one day. The use of any car for 
any period of one day, long or 
short, is the use of that car for a 
whole day. This form of policy 
may only be written on a monthly 
adjustment of premium basis and 

(Continued on page 22) 








Street and Highway Safety 


A Report of the Committee on Public Relations of the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety 


HIS report was issued for 
consideration in advance of 
the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety. Its 
recommendations are the result of 
extended study and are of the great- 
est importance in dealing with this 
important question of the day. 

This report, which is addressed to 
Hon. Herbert Hoover, Chairman of 
the Conference, is as follows: 

Your committee created to con- 
sider the questions of public relations 
involved in the problems of street 
and highway safety has, with the 
assistance of your valued suggestions, 
been able to reach certain specific 
conclusions. 

The committee has had the oppor- 
tunity to familiarize itself with the 
reports of the seven other commit- 
tees of the Conference and in pre- 
paring its own recommendations has 
kept in mind the scope and tenor of 
their recommendations. 

The action recommended by these 
other committees may be classified 
under the following headings: 

1. Uniform reporting, assembling, 
and publication of statistical and 
cther information regarding the ex- 
tent and character of street and 
high way accidents. 

2. Definite fixing of responsibility 
for needed action by various elements 
of government and other social units. 

3. Legislation, regulation and 
measures for the enforcement there- 
of. 

4. Nation-wide uniformity of prac- 
tices. 

5. Technical research and develop- 
ment of improved methods. 

6. More adequate provisions of 
funds for facilities, enforcement, etc. 

7. Education and other influences 
to secure voluntary cooperation of 
all concerned in the traffic problem. 

After considering the measures 
within the field of public relations 
which can most effectively contrib- 
ute to obtaining the vitally needed 
improvements with respect to all 
these phases of the problem, your 
committee submits in this report its 
recommendations in three parts cov- 
ering the following points: 

I. A sound program for assigning 
responsibility to the proper govern- 
mental agencies—Federal, State and 
local—and for organizing the other 
elements of society, to bring about 














It Skidded and “Turned Turtle.” 


It was Called a 


“Miracle of Miracles” That 


the Four Occupants, Two Men and Two Women, Escaped Death. 


the solution of the inter-related prob- 
lems of traffic and traffic safety. 

II. A program of cooperative ac- 
tion for obtaining prompt and effec- 
tive nation-wide attention to, and 
application of, the recommendations 
of this Conference. 

III. A temporary committee to 
assist in furthering the campaign for 
putting the recommendations into 
effect, and certain similar committees 
and technical experts to develop fur- 
ther special phases of the problem, 
the need for which has been brought 
up by the studies of the other com- 
mittees, such as uniformity of laws, 
regulations, statistics and practices. 

PART I. 

Your committee believes that the 
brunt of responsibility for street and 
highway safety rests, and must con- 
tinue to rest, upon the public offi- 
cials—Federal, State and local. Each 
group is charged with its own par- 
ticular responsibilities. 


Federal Responsibility 
The Federal Government’s relation 


to the safety program is one of en- 
couragement, of assembly and distri- 


bution, of information and the devel- 
opment and use of best practices, 
assuming that it is possible to secure 
uniformity by voluntary action of the 
various States. 


State Responsibility 


A State department or bureau 
should administer the laws applying 
to motor vehicles, including the issu- 
ing and revocation of licenses for 
both cars and drivers and also the 
enforcement of regulations on the 
highway. This may be either a sepa- 
rate department or a division of some 
existing State department. The mo- 
tor department or bureau should 
have an adequate staff not only to 
handle licenses but to examine 
drivers, police the highways and in- 
vestigate accidents. 

Regulatory legislation should be 
for adoption by States and not by 
cities. The State enforcement divi- 
sion must have sufficiently broad 
powers to formulate the regulatory 
provisions necessary to the detailed 
control of traffic, leaving, however, 
to municipal authorities the formu- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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EDITORIAL 


“I’ve wondered what it is at Christmas time 
That sets the world with happy joy aglow; 
That makes each heart a bell, each word a chime— 
I think it is because God wants it so.” 


Nineteen hundred and twenty-four years ago the 
Almighty bestowed the glories of his spirit upon a 
little child lying in a manger in Bethlehem. That 
period seems far removed but it may be likened to 
the combined life-time of but twenty of our riper- 
aged men of this period. 

Today we celebrate that day upon which the 
foundation for “Peace on Earth and Good Will To- 
ward Men” was laid—that day upon which the Al- 
mighty laid his blessings upon a bud that was to open 
in all its glory and shower mankind with the radiance 
of its teachings. 

Since that day the earth has been steadily grow- 
ing better. The forward march has often encount- 
ered rough places when the foundation of civilization 
has trembled, but the Christ Spirit has hovered over 
all and men in the end have bowed down to that 
power that knows no resistance; and the world has 
slowly but surely gone forward in righteousness. 

As the world has progressed in righteousness so 
has it progressed in the wonders of science and inven- 
tion and all that gives mankind an insight into the 
wonders of “His Makings”’—the earth, the sky, the 
waters of the sea and the mysteries of nature. 

As on that day of the bestowal of the spirit of 
4God upon the child in Bethlehem, so does the spirit of 


the Almighty descend today upon all mankind and enter 
into the affairs of the Nation, the laboratory of the 
scientist and the workshop of the inventor, and thus into 
the wonders of the twentieth century at which you and 
I and the whole world marvel. 

If in the combined life-time of but twenty men of 
today so much can be accomplished—the lifting of 
men from the darkness of ignorance to the light and 
civilization of today, we may well wonder what the 
period of but one life-time may unfold to us in this 
time of rapid progress. 

May we celebrate again and again the time of 
the coming of The Christ and each year go forth 
with a “Merry Christmas” and a helping-hand for our 
fellow-men. It is in this spirit “That sets the world 
with happy joy aglow,” that THE JouRNAL oF AmErR- 
ICAN INSURANCE would wish its readers a “Merry 
Christmas and a Happy and Prosperous New Year.” 





The work of the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety is most commendable. It is 
a united movement, under the direction of Secretary 
Hoover, to secure uniform motor vehicle laws and 
better safety conditions. The motorist on a long 
trip knows no state boundaries and it has long been 
realized that for this reason the conflicting laws en- 
countered on our highways are the source of much 
confusion and danger. Motor traffic has become 
most extensive. Some of the railroads have added 
motor vehicles for handling both freight and passen- 
gers from their terminals to other points not reached 
by their rails. New motor transportation companies 
are continually being formed for the handling of 
additional freight. The whole country is being 
motorized and the movement of the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety is most 
timely. Its efforts are bringing badly needed results. 





It is expected that the Fitzgerald Bill creating 
monopolistic workmen’s compensation in the District of 
Columbia will bob up in congress when the next day 
for District matters is set, possibly before Christmas. 

The dangerous nature of such a law was pointed 


out during the hearings. Fitzgerald was reelected and 
it is expected that this bill will again be brought for- 
ward. Active steps are being taken to again acquaint 
congressmen with the dangers of such a law. The In- 
surance Club of Washington will take an active interest 
in the forthcoming fight against this bill. 





The proposal of the Michigan State Teachers’ As- 
sociation to increase the tax on foreign insurance com- 
panies operating in that state is receiving much opposition 
from formidable forces. The opposition is not only 
from insurance companies of other states but from 
Michigan insurance companies as well, which would not 
like to have their taxes increased in other states through 
the operation of retaliatory laws. Insurance Commis- 
sioner Hands, of Michigan, is opposing such a Jaw, as 
is the Michigan State Real Estate Association and the 
Lansing Chamber of Commerce. 












The Commissioners’ Meeting 


Many Important Matters Considered. Insurance Associa- 
tions Meet. An Important Week in the Insurance World 


HE Insurance World is cen- 
tered in New York when the 
Insurance Commissioners 
hold their annual December meet- 
ing in that city and this year’s 
meeting did not fail to attract the 
usual gathering of the various in- 
surance associations and bureaus. 
Convention week, which gener- 
ally opens on the second Monday 
in December, has become an an- 
nual institution, the opening of 
which is always made by the mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. A “gal- 
lery,” composed of the advance 
contingents of insurance associa- 
tions, federations and individuals, 
is always present, chiefly for the 
purpose of discussing their respec- 
tive insurance problems, and, inci- 
dentally, to participate in the extra 
attractions which New York City 
furnishes at this time of year. 

The first day of the meeting, 
Monday, December 8, was occu- 
pied by the commissioners in hold- 
ing various committee meetings. 
Out of the forty-eight commission- 
ers who constitute the membership 
of the National Association 31 
were present. 

The outstanding feature in the 
matter of committee meetings was 
that devoted to fire insurance, of 
which Col. Button, Commissioner 
of Virginia, is chairman, at which 
the report of the National Board’s 
special committee on standard rat- 
ing schedules and forms, of which 
Wilfred Kurth, vice-president of 
the Home Insurance Company, is 
chairman, was presented. This re- 
port was a survey of laws in force 
in the various states, which oper- 
ate against uniformity of rates and 
practices, as outlined to the com- 
panies by the commissioners at 
their Minneapolis meeting last 
spring. The document begins by 
defining a rating schedule as 
“merely an instrument for the 
measurement of hazard and by the 
nature of things is purely relative, 
i. €., it does not attempt to estab- 
lish absolute changes, but merely 
relationships.” It explains that 
hazards vary greatly in individual 
properties and that it becomes 
necessary for a schedule to find the 
relationships between them, de- 


pending on elements of structure, 





occupancy, exposure and protec- 
tion. 

Also, the burning ratios of states 
greatly vary and, consequently, the 
level of rates must be sufficiently 
flexible to produce necessary vary- 
ing rate levels and maintain the 
non-discriminatory relativity. To 
do this it is necessary the schedule 
be free of all influences that will 
destroy its fundamental principles 
or disturb its relativity. 

The report notes that schedule 
rating has become a science and 
modern business has demanded a 
refinement of analysis which re- 
quires an intimate knowledge of 
hazards and that, therefore, the de- 
tails of rating can be handled only 
by specialists. Special four year 
courses in it are given in the Mid- 
dle West to men with technical 
education, in order that they may 
be fitted for the engineering duties 
involved. 

Some of the conditions affecting 
the practicability of installing and 
maintaining standard rating sched- 
ules and forms in all the states are 
here briefed: 

In Alabama 25 per cent of the 
face of policies in case of loss of 
companies which are in any way 
connected with a tariff association ; 
in lowa it is unlawful for two or 
more companies to agree on rates 
or practices; in Louisiana it is ille- 
gal to enter into any combination 
to fix, control or influence rates; 
in Minnesota it is unlawful to 
agree except in compliance with 
the rating law, all co-operative 
activities must be filed with the in- 
surance commissioner and they are 
subject to his approval or disap- 
proval; in Nebraska and Tennessee 
it is unlawful to agree directly or 
indirectly. Similar laws in one ot 
the other classes mentioned are in 
force in Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New Hampshire, Oregon, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, 
Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. There are anti- 
trust laws in Arizona, Illinois, 
Oklahoma and other states applic- 
able to fire insurance. 

Additional obstacles are laws 
permitting publication of advisory 
rates; states prohibiting rating bu- 
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reaus, but permitting bureaus to 
reduce fire hazards; states specific- 
ally permitting rating bureaus; 
states particularly requiring them 
to maintain such bureaus; one 
state (Texas) itself making the 
rates; states with no laws at all 
on the maintenance of organiza- 
tions. Twenty-four states have 
valued policy laws in force; 84 
have anti-coinsurance laws; 4 
states require the maintenance of 
stamping offices. Burdensome re-. 
quirements to file forms as distin- 
guished from clauses and permits 
exist in 21 states. There are 31 
states which require a great variety 
of forms as Standard policies. 
Concluding the great mass of 
contradictory laws in force, the 
report states: 
“There are some states which 
present especially peculiar prob- 
lems within themselves because of 
the broad regulatory powers 
granted by existing statutes; each 
presenting difficulties which have 
tended to prevent the adoption and 
continuance of standard schedules 
and forms within the state as an 
individual unit. This investigation 
has consumed many weeks during 
the past year, but the ambiguity of 
some statutes, the apparent un- 
limited power granted some com- 
missioners to supervise, regulate, 
approve or disapprove, the conflict- 
ing and varying rulings of indi- 
vidual departments construing 
their power to regulate, and the 
efforts of the companies to comply 
with each, lead to such confusion 
that it will require additional time 
to make a complete analysis of this 
problem and cover all necessary 
details.” : 


The Hobbs Report 


Relative to the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance. 


The report relative to the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation 
Insurance made by Clarence W. 
Hobbs, the special representative 
of the convention in the council, 
is extensive, making 39 pages of 
closely printed matter and in its 
nature highly technical. It covers 
the interval since the report ren- 
dered at the Pinehurst meeting and 
brings together the complete data 
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as to the general rate revision, 
which has now been virtually com- 
pleted. It states that the: council 
is now considering the principles 
to be applied in future rate revi- 
sions and that it appears expedient 
to submit now, not only the record 
of what has been done, but to indi- 
cate the points wherein a change 
of present methods has been indi- 
cated as desirable. 

Devoted as it is almost entirely 
to the matter of rate-making, any 
paraphrastic condensation of it is 
rendered impracticable. To be 
properly appreciated and_ thor- 
oughly understood it becomes 
necessary to study the report as a 
whole. Mr. Hobbs, in his closing 
paragraphs, refers to compensation 
insurance as “a child of the state” 
and says that much harm may re- 
sult from discord ; much good from 
wise co-operation. He finds that 
frequent changes in the compensa- 
tion laws entail laborious processes 
wherever it is desirable to make 
use of the combined experience of 
more than one policy year, or of 
more than one state. The tendency 
also is to produce a constant in- 
crease in compensation rate levels. 
A fairly uniform law by all the 
states, fairly stable, would obviate 
some difficulties and would avoid 
the necessity of successive rate 
changes. He cites possibilities 
through a state increasing its com- 
pensation benefits to such a point, 
or through its industrial commis- 
sion exhibit “such unmeasured lib- 
erality” to employees that the cost, 
“reflected in the rates,” would 
place its industries under a severe 
handicap. As he points out, “The 
cost of compensation can, of 
course, be added to the cost of the 
product only within the limits per- 
mitted by compensation considera- 
tions.” 

In an appendix the extent of the 
differentials in various states 1s 
noted. He declares that the most 
striking legislative increases of law 
benefits during the past year have 
been made in states already among 
the leaders in the liberality of com- 
pensation laws. There no in- 
tention of criticizing humane and 
generous motives animating legis- 
lative bodies in securing payment 
of proper benefits to injured em- 
ployees; but there is one disadvan- 
tage under our form of govern- 
ment that such policies essentially 
humane may operate to the disad- 
vantage of a state’s industries and 
unjustly to the advantage of indus- 
tries in states which resolutely 
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refuse to go forward with the 
others. “An equalization of bene- 
fits by joint action of the states 
themselves,” he observes, “is on 
the whole preferable to a further 
extension of Federal jurisdiction 
into an essentially domestic ques- 
tion.” 

Characterizing the approval of 
rates as a quasi-judicial function 
and admitting in theory that the 
insurers are entitled to a rate suffi- 
cient to cover losses and expenses, 
he notes that differences of opinion 
between supervising officials and 
rate-making organizations are in- 
evitable. But they should be capa- 
ble of solution on some ground of 
mutual understanding. He submits 
for consideration in that connection 
tion, the following: 


“(1) What do the terms ‘ade- 
quacy’ and ‘reasonableness’ mean 
as applied to compensation rate- 
making? 


(2) Should there not be a rea- 
sonable limit to the time which 
may intervene between the sub- 
mission of rates for approval and 
final action thereon? 


(3) If public hearings are held, 
should there not be a definite pro- 
cedure as to notice of hearings, 
appearances, continuances, and 
time intervening between notice 
and hearing? 


(4) Should there not be a uni- 
form practice as to whether rate 
changes when approved should 
apply to all outstanding business 
or to new and renewal business 
only ?” 


Mr. Hobbs, taking into account 
the effect of rate administration on 
loss ratios and consequently on 
rate levels, warrants the state, he 
suggests, in taking an active inter- 
est in the subject and submits the 
propositions following: 


“(1) The law should provide not 
only for supervision of rates, but 
of the administrative machinery 
whereby rates are applied and en- 
forced. 


“(2) All applications for msur- 
ance should be submitted to an ad- 
ministrative bureau, preferably 
non-partisan, to secure the applica- 
tion of the proper’ rate. 


“(3) The use of the schedule 
rating and experience rating plans 
should be permitted only when ad- 
ministered by such a bureau. 


“(4) The commissioner should 


have power to require the submis- 
sion of Schedule Z. 


“(5) The commissioner should 
require rating organizations to re- 
port all material errors in report- 
ing Schedule Z, and cases of 
material inconsistency between 
Schedule Z reports and applica- 
tions for experience rating. 


“(6) Consideration should be 
given to the necessity of some 
check on the making of payroll 
audits.” 


McCullough Offers Resolution 


A resolution regulating proced- 
ure of companies of other states or 
countries which issue no direct 
policies, but confine themselves to 
reinsuring the business of other 
companies, was offered by Super- 
intendent McCullough of Pennsyl- 
vania. The object is to procure a 
uniform law on the subject. It 
provides that such companies will 
not be required to apply for admis- 
sion if they are qualified to do busi- 
ness in at least one state, nor to 
file reports for taxation or other 
purposes. Taxes due the states on 
ceded premiums taken in them 
shall be paid by the direct writing 
companies ; and full credit is to be 
given the latter for all reserves 
ceded to the reinsurers. 


Smith Quotes Wisconsin Law 


Commissioner Smith of Wiscon- 
sin offered a written argument in 
support of his proposition made at 
a previous meeting on “Disability 
and Double Indemnity Insurance 
as a Part of Life Insurance Under 
the Wisconsin Law.” He quoted 
two sections of the Wisconsin law 
and declared that they are manda- 
tory and require that the provi- 
sions cited shall be included in 
every policy issued in his state, 
which provides for insurance 
against loss or damage from the 
sickness, bodily injury or death of 
the insured by accident.” 

The matter was referred to the 
Committee on Laws and Legisla- 
tion. This committee reported that 
it had been submitted to a sub- 
committee of five, consisting of 
Monk of Massachusetts, Wade of 
North Carolina, Smith of Wiscon- 
sin, Beha of New York and Ken- 
drick of Iowa, with a request to 
report on it at the next annual 
meeting. 


Committee Reports 


Just before adjournment of the 
convention the Committee on 
Laws and Legislation reported: 





That the sub-committee of three 
on the matter of companies grant- 
ing accident benefits through news- 
papers be continued and report at 
the next meeting. 

That the discussion of the incon- 
testable clause be laid on the table. 





To San Antonio 


The annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 


Commissioners will be held in San 
Antonio, Texas, in September, the 
opening date being the 24th. 





Miami Is Favored 


The 1925 December meeting of the 
insurance commissioners will be held 
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in Miami, Florida, the opening date 
being the 7th. Florida is the home 
state of J. C. Luning, President of 
the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. Mr. Luning is 
to be congratulated on his success in 
securing this meeting for Miami. It 
will be recalled that the fifty-fifth 
annual convention of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners was held in Seattle as a com- 
pliment to Hon. H. O. Fishback, 
who was then President of the Na- 
tional Convention. 

There was considerable specula- 
tion in all of the New York insur- 
ance gatherings as to the possible 
effect of the commissioners’ change 
of place of the December meeting. 
Attention was drawn to the fact that 
Miami is well provided with modern 
hotels where the best of accommoda- 
tions may be had. . 














J. C. Luning 








Facts About Shingles 


OMMUNITIES considering 
> legislation which will elimi- 

nate the wooden shingle 
from their city limits should be 
interested in certain facts regard- 
ing wooden shingles. These facts 
are substantiated by statistics con- 
firming the reliability of the state- 
ment that the wooden shingle is 
the most durable, economical, com- 
fortable and beautiful roof cover- 
ing for buildings in uncongested 
districts. 

The best interests of a commun- 
ity may be served by regulating 
and not legislating the wooden 
shingle out of existence. The spirit 
of the times is not to convict on 
circumstantial evidence and in try- 
ing to legislate against the wooden 
shingle it should be borne in mind 
that the laws which affect but part 
of the people do not reflect the 
opinion or the judgment of the ma- 
jority, should be rated under class 
legislation and therefore looked 
upon as discriminatory. To elimi- 
nate wooden shingles over the en- 
tire community will have the effect 
of interfering quite materially with 
the certain type of small home 
building which plays a very vital 
part in the development of a com- 
munity. This statement is sub- 
stantiated in fact by the experience 
of such cities as Dallas, Houston 
and Paris, Texas; as well as Park- 


By R. S. Whiting 


ersburg, W. Va.; Grand Rapids and 
Kalamazoo, Mich. All of which at 
one time had an anti-shingle ordi- 
nance and repealed it because of 
its detrimental effect to the com- 
munity. 

Much of the anti-shingle talk has 
started immediately after a confla- 
gration in some part of the coun- 
try, such as the Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, disaster last year, immediately 
after which the city officials passed 
an anti-shingle ordinance. When 
the citizens recovered from the 
shock of that great disaster and 
started to reconstruct their homes 
with the normal mind functioning, 
they began to take counsel with 
themselves as to how important a 
part the wooden shingle actually 
had played in the conflagration, 
with the result that a referendum 
was ordered and the vote of the 
people replaced the anti-shingle 
ordinance, permitting again the use 
of wooden shingles for roof cover- 
ing. Understand this was the voice 
of the people who saw the fire and 
recognized the small part wooden 
shingles played in the conflagra- 
tion. 

It might not be out of place to 
cite some figures quoted by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
of January, 1921, and published in 
“Safeguarding America Against 
Fire” for a five-year period from 


1915 to 1919, inclusive, figured per 
cent of total loss: 
Per cent 
Unknown causes (probably 
largely preventable) 
Exposure (including confla- 
grations) 
Electricity 
Matches, smoking 
Stove, furnace, boilers and 
their pipes 
Defective chimneys and flues 
Spontaneous combustion ... 
Lightning 
Sparks from machinery 
*Searks on nots... ........ 
Petroleum and its products.. 
Miscellaneous known causes 
Sparks from combustion.... 
Open lights 
Hot ashes, coals and open 
fires 
Explosions 
Incendiarism 
Gas, natural and artificial... 
Ignition of hot grease, oil, 
wax, tar, asphalt, etc 
Rubbish and litter 
Steam and hot water pipes. . 
Fireworks and_ firecrackers, 


Total 


From the above figures, which 
are the latest available to our 
knowledge, it will be noted that 

(Continued on page 26) 





Gas Asphyxiation 


How to Revive a Person from the Effects of Exhaust Gas, 
Electric Shock, Drowning, or Sudden Blow 


So many people are losing their 
lives through running the engines 
of their automobiles in their ga- 
rages and breathing the exhaust 
gas, the following instructions tell- 
ing how to revive one overcome in 
this manner, are of the greatest 
value to the public. 

More and more frequently are 
instances coming up where a per- 
son is found apparently lifeless and 
no one is doing anything but stand- 
ing by until a doctor or an ambu- 
lance arrives—almost always too 
late. For the person is often only 
apparently dead, not actually, if 
only someone would instantly ap- 
ply artificial respiration before the 
first vital minutes slip by and the 
person becomes really lifeless be- 
yond recall. 

This method of artificial respira- 
tion is called the Shaeffer or Prone- 
Pressure Method. It has been 
adopted by the National Medical 
Association (see report of their 
Commission on Resuscitation) as 
superior to mechanical breathing 
apparatus and to the old Sylvester 
Method, in which the patient is 
laid on his back and his arms 
are worked. The Shaeffer Method 
is applicable wherever natural 
breathing has been temporarily ar- 
rested from any cause, such as elec- 
tric shock, drowning, gas asphyxia- 
tion, or sudden blow. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Lay the patient on his stom- 
ach with arms straight ahead (to 
expand the chest) and face to one 
side (to permit free breathing). 
Clear the mouth, if necessary 

















The Liberty Mutual Insurance Company Gives Gold Medals to Employees of 
Policyholders Who Successfully Resuscitate Anyone from Drowning, As- 
phyxiation or Electric Shock. In the Picture, President S. Bruce Black, of 
the Liberty Mutual, Is Presenting a Gold Medal to R. S. Harmon Who 
Resuscitated a Workman from Apparent Death from Drowning. 





Expiration 





PRONE PRESSURE 
RESPIRATION 


Inspiration 

















(from tobacco, mucus, false teeth, 
etc.). Loosen clothing at throat. 

2. Kneel across legs of patient, 
with palms of your hands on the 
small of his back.. (Don’t press on 
the backbone or hip bones, but on 
the lowest, or floating ribs.) 

3. FIRST MOTION: Swing 
your body forward slowly. until 
your whole weight is on your 
hands. (This presses the air out 
of the patient’s lungs.) SECOND 
MOTION: Swing back onto your 
knees to relieve the pressure. (This 
allows the patient’s chest to ex- 
pand and draw air into his lungs.) 

4. Keep up these motions con- 
stantly at the rate of natural 


breathing (about 12 times per min- 
Don’t give up too soon, but 


ute). 
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continue steadily (by relays where 
possible) for an hour at the very 
least. (Men have been resuscitated 
after being apparently dead for as 
long as two hours. The man may 
not be actually beyond resuscita- 
tion, and no harm will be done 
even if he is. Several men who had 
been pronounced dead by physi- 
cians were afterwards revived by 
persistent efforts.) 

5. Keep the patient quiet for at 
least half an hour or so after he 
revives. 

No medicines in any form should 
be given to the patient until he is 
fully conscious. In the case of 
drowning, when beginning resusci- 
tation lift up the patient momen- 
tarily by placing your hands under 
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pit of the stomach, so as to thor- 
oughly drain all water out of the 
lungs. If there is no immediate 
response to artificial respiration, it 
may prove helpful to inflict pain in 
any harmless way, as by sharply 
striking the patient on the soles of 
the feet. No supplementary treat- 
ment should be allowed, however, 
to interrupt the immediate and per- 
sistent application of artificial res- 
piration. Obviously, until the pa- 
tient has begun to breathe natur- 
ally, the maintenance of respiration 
by artificial means is absolutely 
essential in sustaining life. 

For the substance of these in- 
structions and the illustrations we 
are indebted to the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company. 











City Congestion Relief 


By J. Rowland Bibbins, Consulting Engineer 


F Los Angeles is any criterion of 
the physical capacity of our fu- 
ture populated centers to absorb 


l 


and use motor vehicles, then our 
future traffic troubles elsewhere have 


barely begun. Detroit is almost as 
striking a demonstration of the ac- 
tual possibility of one motor per 
family—a basic unit in our study of 
the problem. The long expected 
“saturation point” seems after all to 
be relative rather than fixed. And 
if the motor density of the United 
States—now one motor per 1.7 fam- 
ilies—ever reaches the density of 
California (one per family as in Los 
Angeles) then we may expect twice 
the congestion in our cities as now 
experienced. It is not improbable 
that this will transpire around 1940 
or soon thereafter. And this means 
30,000,000 motors in sight, barring 
national calamity or fuel shortage. 
About two-thirds of the motors 
are in the cities today. The country 
registration is still a minor factor. 
Last year all groups of towns and 
cities, big and little, showed a con- 
sistent growth rate of about 27%, 
which means double the present reg- 
istration in less than four years. 
All this simply demonstrates that 
the new utility has rooted itself deep 
into the life of the American people. 
It must be provided for. It. chal- 
lenges our utmost ingenuity in pro- 
viding the needed facilities, not only 
for the present, but for the future, 
which is also our responsibility. 
Thus the problem of adequate 
city-building has suddenly become 


paramount. It requires a much 
larger conception of the traffic prob- 
lem than heretofore:in evidence. We 
are just beginning to discover that 
cities are simply the terminals of our 
great highway systems, and subject 
to the same “ailments” as railroad 
terminals inadequately planned for 
the traffic to be handled. 

Central congestion, however bad, 
is clearly not the main problem. The 
real trouble usually lies outside in 
the defective city layout, and often 
at the jumping-off place—the city 
limits—where there is so often a lack 
of proper joining up of the city and 
country lines of transport. If these 
outside conditions are not cured, the 
center never can be, despite all the 
regulations that can be devised by a 
harrassed public. 

This congestion problem is by no 
means confined to motor transport. 
It also involves railroads, trolleys, 
industries, ports and the general 
public business. For this reason, co- 
operation in city rebuilding for traf- 
fic betterment is absolutely essential. 
With such divided responsibility, a 
high degree of leadership is required. 
The problem is, however, largely an 
engineering and economic one; not 
one of safety or police protection 
alone, and least of all a legal one. 
What we need is less laws and more 
science ; less copying and more plan- 
ning ; less opinion and more facts as 
to the basic conditions; less experi- 
mentation and more designing based 
upon these facts. These can only 
be found by skilled investigation and 


diagnosis. Yet, in most cities there 
is little effort being made along this 
line. The methods and usages of 
the past are too deeply ingrained in 
our city administrative machinery. 
Safety codes, road rules, police re- 
pression, signs and paint will not take 
the place of streets, bridges, grade 
separation and traffic organization. 

Our cities are face to face with a 
“major operation” and it will be a 
costly one. But in justification it 
may be said that traffic capacity can 
easily be doubled today without great 
expense and trebled tomorrow as the 
plan develops, all through re-design- 
ing. All traffic agencies must share 
in this responsibility. But some 
new machinery is clearly needed to 
do the job effectively. Every city 
should .organize a traffic transporta- 
tion commission, official or unofficial, 
and let it be financed, equipped and 
empowered to survey, design and 
plan an improved traffic system with- 
out delay. The responsibility should 
be centered, not scattered among a 
number of existing agencies, al- 
though their full cooperation may be 
essential. 

Civilian committees can be of great 
help in finally testing out the plan 
and selling it to the public; but they 
should not be expected to do the 
technical job. .Questionnaires are 
worse than useless, for they deal 
with a deficient Past rather than with 
an efficient Future. 

With such an adequate traffic 
transport plan and program for 
development before it, no city need 
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fear serious future congestion. We 
have simply aimed too low in the 
past and must “elevate our guns.” 
It is high time to visualize the needs 
of an additional 25,000,000 city pop- 
ulation that will come by 1940 or 
sooner. And because this new city 
population will be largely outside 
the present city limits, it may require 
state legislation to enable city com- 
missions to span the gap and cover 
the entire Metropolitan District as it 
should do. What is needed most is 
effective Leadership. 


What an Adequate Traffic Transport 
Program Should Cover 


1. A plan for a city double the 
present size. It will come all too 
soon. 

2. Comprehensive traffic and trans- 
port survey to establish the basic 
facts and conditions as to all traffic 
movement, growth, facilities, future 
needs and financing resources. 

3. Schedule a definite development 
program in logical stages. For the 
present—minimum cost and quickest 
results. For the near future—at 
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moderate cost. For ultimate devel- 
opment—as can be foreseen. 

4. Plan a city wide traffic thor- 
oughfare system and budget a five- 
year reconditioning program. 

5. Efficient traffic organization and 
control systems based upon the facts 
of the survey, including commercial 
vehicles, trucking, routing and de- 
livery, and a scientific signal control 
system. 

6. System of transit routing and 
operation best suited to traffic and 
civic needs, insuring maximum relief 
from street obstructions and delays, 
increased speed of service, and adap- 
tation of motor or motor-bus opera- 
tion as justified. 

7. Interurban passenger and 
freight system with city entrances, 
terminals and distributing facilities 
adequate to the needs of the com- 
munity, whether by rail, or motor or 
both. 

8. Railroad (and port) terminal 
systems best suited to special classes 
of traffic and service, and most eco- 
nomical of valuable areas, streets and 
air-rights of the congested districts 


and of cross-town trucking in passen- 
ger streets, including belt-lines, mo- 
torized terminals, freight clearing 
store-door delivery, rail-water inter- 
change, and passenger commuter 
traffic. 

9. Best relation of these elements 
to the whole city plan and general 
public welfare, in due proportion to 
local needs. 

10. Financial plan including prob- 
abilities of funds and revenues, fair 
distribution of cost, and allocation of 
benefits. 

11. Entrust this transportation 
plan to technical leadership or to an 
experienced commission, with work- 
ing funds adequate to the responsi- 
bility of the task. 

12. Organize a competent, civilian 
body for the constructive criticism 
and powerful support which such a 
body can give in upholding the public 
authorities in an adequate program 
of public works, and insuring the 
intelligent consideration of all busi- 
ness interests, as well as the general 
public, to which the plan must be 
sold,” by various educational means. 








Automobile 
Insurance 


(Continued from page 14) 


10 per cent of estimated annual 
premium yield is regarded as an 
adequate deposit premium. 

We now come to property dam- 
age, which is never written alone. 
Practically no change has taken 
place in this line of insurance over 
many years, and as it is usually 
written along with public liability, 
the rules previously mentioned as 
applicable to the latter are ap- 
plicable to it also. 

Collision insurance is written in 
several forms and, like property 
damage, never alone. The most 
common form of writing and rating 
is on a flat premium charge per 
car, whether full or deductible 
insurance is asked for. On individ- 
ually owned cars deductible colli- 
sion is more attractive to the com- 
panies than full collision, although 
the volume of premium is, of 
course, much smaller. Fleet owners 
usually seek full coverage collision 
if that line is carried, and as large 
owners usually maintain a running 
repair shop, trivial collision dam- 
age is not claimed for, and if it is, 
for the actual cost only. 

We now meet with the automo- 
bile garage liability, and in. that 


connection collision coverage is to 
be considered as presenting un- 
usual features. This line of insur- 
ance protects the policyholder 
from claims for damage caused by 
automobiles operated in his behalf, 
or by himself if an individual 
operator, or by the partners of a 
partnership, or the executive of- 
ficers of a corporation, as well as 
the employees of any one of such 
employers. The premium charge 
is based on payroll, and there are 
no exceptions, as in compensation 
insurance. Property damage pro- 
tection is included in this policy, 
but such protection does not cover 
damage to property in the care or 
custody of the policyholder, and 
this fact cannot be stressed too 
much. <A limited amount of prop- 
erty damage protection may, how- 
ever, be granted for an additional 
premium consideration of 50 per 
cent of the property damage pre- 
mium, but only in excess of $100 
and limited to $1,000 for each prop- 
erty damage accident. Collision in- 
surance in connection with this 
line of liability is based on a de- 
sions, and between the several agen- 
ception of the policy, with provi- 
sion for addition, substitution or 
deduction at the end of each month 
and the obligation on the part of 
the policyholder to repair each car 
damaged and bill the company at 


cost. The estimated annual pre- 
mium is the actual collision pre- 
mium for all such cars, and the 
deposit premium 10 per cent of 
that figure. 

On all forms of collision insur- 
ance 10 per cent discount is allowed 
for the attachment to any pri- 
vate type car of a front bumper 
and 2! per cent for a rear bumper. 
A discount of 5 per cent is allowed 
on all commercial type cars for a 
bumper or radiator guard. 

Moreover, where collision is cov- 
ered under a garage policy, dam- 
ages caused by elevators, or 
directly or indirectly by fire, or as 
the result of theft, are excluded, 
and the limit of liability (usually 
$1,000) is always cumulative in 
connection with one accident, no 
matter how many cars are in- 
volved. 

Reference to the necessity for a 
study of the automobile insurance 
manual from cover to cover must 
be stressed, as well as the in- 
terested consideration of automo- 
bile news wherever found, articles 
on the subject of automobiles 
whatever be the relation of what 
is written to them, and particularly 
automobile insurance information, 
whatever be its nature, to be found 
so profusely in the insurance press 
and often in the pages of our pop- 
ular magazines. 





Legislative News 
Items of Interest Relating to the Legislatures 


California 

It is reported that a measure will 
be introduced in the 1925 legislature 
making a flat increase of 3314% in 
the rate of corporation taxes, which 
will apply to all corporations, includ- 
ing insurance companies, so that the 
present premium tax rate of 2.6% 
would be increased to nearly 3.5%. 


Florida 


The constitutional amendment pro- 
posed by the legislature, forever pro- 
hibiting the levying of income or 
inheritance taxes in the state, was 
ratified at the last election. 

Towa 

In his annual report Insurance 
Commissioner W. R. C. Kendrick 
made several recommendations. He 
suggests that the provision regarding 
securities purchased by insurance 
companies should be changed so that 
no loan could be made by insurance 
companies to other companies or or- 
ganizations having the same officers 
and directors. He believes that the 
commissioner should be given author- 
ity to employ appraisers to make an 
examination of the real estate owned 
by the companies and of that secur- 
ing the loans held by the company. 
He states that it has been evident, in 
some instances, that proper ap- 
praisals have not been offered by the 
companies and that a law giving the 
department the opportunity, when 
deemed advisable, to make such ap- 
praisals, would tend to make the 
companies more careful in the selec- 
tion of loans. 

The Iowa Insurance Commissioner 
also suggests the enactment of a law 
concerning receivership in the case of 
insolvent companies providing that 
the head of the insurance depart- 
ment, under the direction of the 
court, should be the receiver in all 
cases where a receiver is necessary. 
He states that this would insure a re- 
ceiver who is familiar with insurance 
matters and result in greatly lessened 
expenses and more efficient handling 
of insolvent companies. 


Kansas 


An agent’s qualification bill will be 
introduced which is the same as the 
one offered in the 1923 legislature. 
It prohibits any agent operating with- 


of Several States 


out a license and requires the agent 
to comply with the qualifications 
fixed in the bill and the regulations 
of the department before the license 
can be issued. The department is 
also authorized to provide the method 
for ascertaining the qualifications of 
all agents before issuing licenses, and 
is to have discretionary powers in 
regard to issuing a license. 

A bill to put all lines of insurance 
written by fire insurance companies 
under the jurisdiction of the Kansas 
Department Rating Bureau is also 
expected to be introduced during the 
next legislature. The state rating 
bureau now has jurisdiction over 
fire, tornado and hail rates, but fire 
insurance companies write a dozen or 
so other lines which. are not subject 
to the supervision or regulation of 
the department. 

Another measure that was intro- 
duced in 1923, is expected to come 
up in 1925, which fixes the methods 
of determining fire insurance rates in 
the state. There is a great deal of 
controversy as to whether the rates 
should be exclusively on the under- 
writing experience or whether the in- 
vestments should also be considered. 


Massachusetts 


The special commission created by 
the 1923 legislature to investigate the 
subject of fire losses and the means 
of reducing them, has recommended 
that there should be a law prohibit- 
ing fire insurance companies from 
paying losses until the expiration of 
45 days after the fire. The commis- 
sion also endorsed the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Alfred Davenport, a 
member of the commission, that every 
applicant for fire insurance should be 
ordered by law to make true state- 
ments in writing, the same as is now 
required in life insurance applica- 
tions. The above recommendations 
were also approved by the Fire 
Chiefs’ Club of Massachusetts. 

Other recommendations made by 
the commission were a provision in 
regard to licensing of public ad- 
justers by the state, such adjusters 
to be approved by the Boston Board ; 
revision of the arson laws, and the 
establishment of a standing reward 
to anyone giving information leading 
to the conviction of any person set- 
ting fires, the reward to be paid by 


the insurance companies involved, 
pro rata, in cases of insured prop- 
erty. 

The insurance commissioner, Wes- 
ley W. Monk, in his recommenda- 
tions for legislative action in 1925, 
calls attention to the fact that there 
is no provision in the laws of the 
commonwealth for requiring foreign 
companies to notify the commissioner 
of any increase, decrease or impair- 
ment of the paid up deposit capital 
of a foreign stock insurance com- 
pany, and that there is likewise no 
provision requiring such companies 
to notify the commissioner of any 
amendment of their charters relative 
to the classes of business they may 
transact, or of a change in the loca- 
tion of their home office. 

In the case of mutual insurance 
companies he states that there is no 
provision requiring foreign corpora- 
tions to notify the commissioner in 
case of a reduction in surplus or con- 
tingent assets below the minimum 
amounts specified for admission, or 
in the case of domestic companies of 
a cessation of business, when the 
amount of insurance in force or the 
number of risks insured falls below 
the minimum amount required by 
law. In these instances he suggests 
a provision in the laws requiring 
notice of such matters to be given to 
the commissioner and also a provi- 
sion that copies of process in actions 
against foreign companies should be 
sent to the proper address of the 
company instead of to the last ad- 
dress appearing on the records of the 
insurance commissioner as now re- 
quired by law. 

The insurance commissioner also 
asked for authority to institute re- 
ceivership proceedings against com- 
panies which had ceased to issue poli- 
cies, because of inability to comply 
with the provisions of the law. 

A bill is presented by the depart- 
ment specifically mentioning the offi- 
cers and policy holders under the 
provision of section 90 subjecting 
mutual automobile, liability and 
steam boiler companies to the laws 
relative to mutual fire insurance com- 
panies. 

A bill is also presented reducing 
the fee for brokers’ licenses to a 
partnership from $25 for each mem- 
ber to a single fee covering all mem- 
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bers of the partnership, and provid- 
ing for issuing a broker’s license to 
firms composed of non-residents 
upon the payment of a single fee of 
$25. Another measure proposed by 
the Insurance Department prohibits 
the solicitation of residents of the 
commonwealth to accept policies in 
unlicensed foreign stock or mutual 
companies. The present law makes 
such solicitation an offense only 
where a policy is in fact negotiated. 

The tax commissioner, Henry F. 
Long, recommends that insurance 
companies be required to pay their 
taxes at the time the return is filed, 
instead of on July Ist, on which date 
the payment is now required. 

The Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws recommend for enact- 
ment a bill providing for compensa- 
tion for occupational diseases. 


Michigan 


The State Teachers Association is 
sponsoring a measure to increase the 
“Primary School Fund” which in- 
volves an increase in the premium 
tax paid by life and casualty insur- 
ance companies. This bill is not ap- 
proved by the Insurance Department. 


Minnesota 


Measures advocating state insur- 
ance will likely be presented at the 
next session of the legislature. It is 
quite certain that a bill for compul- 
sory automobile liability insurance 
will be presented. 


Missouri 


The proposed Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act was defeated on ref- 
erendum at the recent election, but it 
is expected that a new bill will be 
submitted to the next legislature con- 
structed along the lines of the act in 
Illinois, Iowa and Kansas. For over 
ten years. efforts have been made to 
get a Workmen’s Compensation Law 
enacted in Missouri, but there has 
usually been a three cornered fight 
preventing the passage of such a bill 
or resulting in its defeat by refer- 
endum. The business and insurance 
interests have striven to secure an act 
under which the insurance would be 
carried by various kinds of carriers 
while the labor interests generally 
have endeavored to put through a 
law giving the state a monopoly of 
the insurance, and the damage case 
lawyers oppose the enactment of any 
kind of a compensation law. 


* 


New Jersey : 


A bill permitting farmers to form 
mutual insurance companies to write 
insurance covering personal liability 
and property damage on automobiles, 
and employers liability will be intro- 
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duced at the next session of the legis- 
lature. This announcement comes 
from Wm. H. Reid, of Tennent, 
N. J., Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the New Jersey Horti- 
cultural Society, in his report to the 
annual convention. 

New Mezico 

The insurance bureau is informed 

that an amendment will be offered to 
the resident agent law allowing non- 
resident brokers to operate in the 
state. 

North Dakota 


The Department of Insurance is 
presenting a bill to the forthcoming 
legislature providing that the com- 
missioner of insurance shall act as 
receiver of all defunct domestic in- 
surance companies. 


South Dakota 


The Governor-elect is considering 
a consolidation of the state depart- 
ments into a group similar to that 
now in operation in Illinois, Ohio, 
Nebraska, Tennessee and _ other 
states. The effect of such a plan on 
the insurance department is prob- 
lematical. 

Tennessce 


The insurance commissioner, Hon- 
orable A. S. Caldwell, has several 
recommendations to present to the 
legislature, affecting the insurance 
business in Tennessee. One sugges- 
tion is that an act be passed requir- 
ing all persons writing insurance to 
be licensed under the agent’s qualifi- 
cation law, which will require infor- 
mation as to the applicant’s honesty, 
integrity and knowledge of the busi- 
ness, and also his willingness to com- 
ply with the insurance laws of the 
state and the rulings of the depart- 
ment. He also suggests a law re- 
quiring the owner and operator of 
an automobile to show the official 
issuing the license an indemnity pol- 
icy guaranteeing his ability to pay 
damages to any person injured 
through the operation of the auto- 
mobile. Another recommendation is 
that casualty insttrance and work- 
men’s compensation insurance com- 
panies be granted an increase in rates 
to take care of the costs in reclassi- 
fication of risks and the small earn- 
ings of these companies resulting 
from the 1923 amendment to the 
law increasing payments to benefici- 
aries. Heretofore the increase in 
rates sought by these companies had 
been denied by the insurance depart- 
ment. 

Texas 
The incoming administration is 


holding conferences in various parts 
of the state to consider ways and 


means for bettering the present con- 
ditions. A meeting is scheduled to 
be held in Dallas to consider codifi- 
cation of insurance and banking laws 
and it is probable that at this time 
a suggestion will be made for recon- 
solidating the banking and insurance 
departments. 


Utah 


A bill is expected to be presented 
to the next legislature calling for the 
creation of a state live stock fund. 
The bill will probably provide for an 
appropriation of $16,000 to cover the 
loss of Utah farmers who have had 
tubercular cattle destroyed by the 
state, and as a counter proposition 
a state fund measure will probably 
be presented. 


Washington 


It is rumored that an effort may 
be made to amend the Workmen's 
Compensation Law to permit the 
competition of private carriers with 
the monopolistic state insurance fund. 


Wisconsin 


Codification of the insurance laws 
of Wisconsin will be proposed in a 
bill to be presented to the coming 
session of the legislature. The bill 
would revise all insurance laws re- 
lating to taxation, licenses, and recip- 
rocal and retaliatory laws but will 
not include any new insurance legis- 
lation. Another bill to be presented 
would compel all automobile owners 
in the state to take out liability in- 
surance, 





Association Changes 


A. Shirley Ladd having resigned 
as president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Automotive Mutual In- 
surance Companies, James S. Kem- 
per has succeeded to the pres- 
idency by virtue of his having been 


first vice president. J. R. Young 
has become first vice president. A. 
Shirley Ladd was elected to the 
governing board to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Ray 
B. Duboc. P. J. Jacobs was elected 
treasurer to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Mr. Adderly. 

George E. Hardy, of the Allied 
Mutuals Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, was elected a member of the 
governing board of the Casualty 
Association. 





New Burglary 


Mutual 


The Mid-Western Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company has been organized in 
Chicago. 





The Needs and Prospects of an 
Educational Program in Insurance Law 


HEN students are preparing 

for the examinations of this 

society and consult the ex- 
amination requirements, they find 
that a knowledge of insurance law, 
including the more important statutes 
of the United States and Canada, 
relative to casualty insurance, is re- 
quired under the syllabus for Part 
II, of the Associateship examination. 
Thereupon they refer to the Recom- 
mendations for Study which have 
been recently issued by the society, 
in order to determine the scope of 
the readings which are suggested by 
the educational committee in prepara- 
tion for this topic. The list of these 
readings is so formidable as to sug- 
gest that a very large amount of time 
will be required to meet the require- 
ments of this item of the syllabus. 

Analyzing rather more closely, 
however, the nature of the readings 
suggested, we find that the prepara- 
tory texts recommended include some 
volumes which are purely academic 
and others which were prepared pri- 
marily for students in law schools. 
The first text book mentioned in the 
syllabus was published over twenty 
vears ago, the next fifteen years ago 
and the last eleven years ago. It is 
quite apparent, as to those texts that 
deal specially with insurance law, 
that they are more or less obsolete 
due to the rapidly changing nature 
of insurance law, and of casualty in- 
surance law in particular. 

As respects current decisions to 
which the student is referred, there 
are, as their name implies, recent 
declarations of the courts with re- 
spect to litigations currently de- 
termined. The texts suggested for 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
law have both been published within 
the last ten years and are fairly 
recent, but each of these is over a 
thousand pages and it is rather diffi- 
cult for the student to determine for 
himself the most important portions 
of the text. Furthermore, workmen’s 
compensation is only one out of the 
‘thirteen casualty lines mentioned in 
the syllabus; the student is expected 
to be familiar with the policy forms 
and underwriting practice of all these 
thirteen lines. 

From the above brief outline of 


By Richard Fondtller, 


Secretary Casualty Actuarial Society 


the large extent of the reading which 
the student is expected to cover, it is 
evident that no texts exist which 
accurately meet the needs of our stu- 
dents. Turning to the two life 
actuarial societies, we find that 
almost a similar situation exists, ex- 
cept that the problem there is 
narrowed down to life, accident and 
disability insurance. In the recom- 
mendations of the Actuarial Society 
of America the statement is made 
that since there is no good text book 
of reasonable size, the work of the 
student in preparing upon life in- 
surance law is rendered more diffi- 
cult. The American Institute of 
Actuaries recommends most of the 
text books given in the recommenda- 
tions of the Actuarial Society of 
America. 

In the leading law schools, the sub- 
ject of insurance is taught by assign- 
ing a case book which consists of a 
compilation of leading cases selected 
to illustrate the principles and de- 
velopment of the law. These case 
books generally attempt to cover the 
entire field of insurance, and as such 
do not meet the requirements for 
special preparation in any one of the 
insurance lines. The case books 
refer the student, to citations of a 
large number of additional cases 
which he is expected to read. Case 
books are published at infrequent 
intervals and presently become obso- 
lete through reversal of important 
decisions. 

A review of the situation leads one 
to conclude that if a student in this 
society is to be well grounded in the 
subject of casualty.insurance law, he 
should have available a volume that 
is both a text book and a case book. 
Such a volume will follow the 
modern methods of teaching law in 
university law schools, while also 
preserving the text method of pres- 
entation. The course should consist 
of the following: 


1. Some recent standard text on 
the elements of law should be 
selected as the basic text book. 

2. The Society should prepare a 
text entitled “Casualty Insurance 
Law” with a section dealing with 
each’ casualty line. Each section 
should comprise 


(a) The policy form and stand- 
ard riders. 

(b) A digest of the decisions as 
respects the various policy pro- 
visions. 

(c) The opinions in full on a few 
of the leading cases. 

The volume should be subdivided 
somewhat as follows: 


Part I—Relation between insur- 
ance companies and the public. 
Insurance law of the various states. 


(a) Digest of the more important 
sections of the insurance laws of 
several of the principal states. 

(b) Selected cases and text cov- 
ering organization and licensing of 
companies, reserve requirements, 
state taxation, Federal income tax 
and reinsurance upon liquidation. 


Part Il—Relation between insur- 
ance companies and their policyhold- 
ers: Selected cases and text arising 
out of litigation as to the coverage 
and other underwriting questions 
raised, particularly in the settlement 
of claims. 


Part I1I—Relation between insur- 
ance companies and their agents. 

(a) Specimen contracts for gen- 
eral agents and sub-agents in the 
various casualty lines. 


(b) Cases decided between com- 
panies and their agents. 

In general, only cases should be 
included that have been decided in 
the United States Supreme Court 
and in the courts of last resort in the 
various states, during the last fifteen 
years. 

In addition to such a volume the 
student would do well to read the 
legal notes published by the actuarial 
societies, the digests of insurance 
publishing houses and of national or- 
ganizations which give abstracts of 
current decisions, in order to keep in 
touch with the trend of current de- 
cisions. 

' There appears to be no doubt of 
the great need of such a volume, 
which; if it could be prepared under 
the auspices of this society, would 
indeed be a contribution of great 
value, not merely to students and 
members of this Society, but to 
others. 
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Facts About Shingles 


(Continued from page 19) 

the loss from sparks on roofs, not 
only wooden shingle roofs, but all 
roofs, is but 2.58% of the total loss, 
which would cause the fair minded 
person to wonder whether with 
this small percentage of loss, it is 
important to a community to legis- 
late against a product which has 
so faithfully served the American 
people. 

It must be borne in mind that 
the shingle industry only have a 
desire that their product be con- 
sidered competitive with that type 
of roofing approved by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
under the classification of ‘‘Class 
C,” which is recommended if we 
are correctly advised, for use out- 
side the fire limits or in 
gested districts. 

It very often indicated that 
one of the, if not the, most impor- 
tant point in connection with the 
fire hazard of the wooden shingle, 
is the communicating possibilities. 
By referring to report of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
for the year 1920 only one-third of 
one per cent of the fires in 311 
cities extended beyond the build- 
ings adjoining and 1 53/100% of 
the fires were communicated or ex- 
tended to an additional building. 
These cities reported 189,126 fires 
with 2,910 extending to an adjoin- 
ing building, and only 624 extend- 
ing beyond an adjoining building. 
The majority of the buildings re- 
ported were frame, indicating the 
negligible hazard of this type of 
construction in communicating 
fires. The reports of the communi- 
cated fires included those classified 
as “other than building fires,” so 
probably a considerable number of 
communicated fires did not origi- 
nate in a building. 

The latest information available 
to our knowledge indicates the 
method of determining the insur- 
ance classification which substan- 


uncon- 


is 
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tiated in a way many statements 
made. 
Relative Values 
1. Water supply: 
Engine stream basis..... 
Hose, stream basis...... 
. Fire Department: 
Engine stream basis... ..1500 
Hose stream basis....... 1200 
. Fire Alarm System........ 500 
. Police Department ........ 50 
. Building Laws and _ their 
enforcement 
(38 points in this 200 ap- 
plies to shingle ordinance) 
. Hazards 
7. Structural Conditions 


Points 


. 1700 
. 2000 


Total 
The above figures, if analyzed, 
we believe would convince the fair 
mind of the unjust criticism offered 
by many who are antagonistic to 
the wood shingle. 





Street and Highway 
Safety 


(Continued from page 15) 


lation and enforcement of ordinances 
covering local conditions such as the 
establishment of parking areas, etc. 


Municipal Responsibility 


There should be an adequately 
manned traffic division in the police 
department with traffic safety a 
major function of such bureau. In 
cities the common practice of en- 
forcement by the police department 
is recognized and the police should 
enforce the State law within the city 
limits. 

Traffic Planning 


In all States and municipalities 
there should be specific provision for 
adequate and timely planning of traf- 
fic facilities and traffic control meas- 
ures. These activities should be 
closely coordinated nationally, be- 
tween adjoining States, between 
States and their political subdivi- 
sions and between the several agen- 
cies charged with the provision of 
facilities and control of their use. 

In cities or metropolitan areas 
faced with highly complicated traffic 
movement, it is desirable that there 
be established a special traffic plan- 


ning commission whose duty it is to 
study the flow of traffic, make recom- 
mendations as to the elimination of 
hindrances to this flow, formulate 
plans for the correction of unsatis- 
factory and unsafe traffic conditions, 
etc. Local conditions may make it 
desirable for this commission to be 
a division of an existing city-plan- 
ning body. 


Railroad Grade Crossings 


Elimination of grade crossings, 
either by relocation of highways or 
by grade separation, constitutes the 
only perfect solution of the problem, 
which must be carried on under a 
proper program first eliminating the 
most dangerous crossings on thor- 
oughfares carrying heavy traffic. 
This is made difficult by the enor- 
mous costs involved and if attempted 
on a wholesale scale would impose 
an impossible financial burden rest- 
ing in the last analysis upon the pub- 
lic. It is, therefore, necessary that 
the program, having due regard to 
the relative costs and advantages of 
grade crossing elimination and other 
methods of protection, be given the 
most thorough consideration by 
proper authority. In laying out new 
highways the question of so locating 
them as to avoid railway grade cross- 
ings to the greatest possible extent 
Should be carefully considered. 

Relocation of highways offers 
many possibilities not yet fully de- 
veloped which should be worked out 
by the State authorities in coopera- 
tion with the railways. Authority to 
order grade separations or proper 
protection at grade crossings should 
be vested in the State commission 
having jurisdiction over the railways, 
which should also determine and en- 
force a proper division of the costs 
between the railroads and the public. 
The State highway department 
should have the authority to plan the 
improvements and to initiate the pro- 
ceedings for all highways under its 
jurisdiction. Time is an essential 
element and a prompt decision should 
be provided for in the law. 

The committee is of the opinion 
that the elimination and protection of 
grade crossings are of such impor- 
tance and involve to such an extent 
the public safety as to require that 
priority be given to them, in the allo- 
cation of capital funds by the rail- 
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roads, over expenditures for other 
safety measures designed to protect 
the public. 


Traffic Violation Courts 


Special traffic courts under State 
supervision should be established to 
insure uniformity of administration 
in handling traffic violation, both 
rural and city. 


Associations of Officials 


The value of the service rendered 
by such groups as the Eastern Con- 
ference of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators, American Association of 
State Highway Officials, Interna- 
tional Association of Police Chiefs, 
and others of a similar standing and 
character, is well recognized, partic- 
ularly as they act as a point of con- 
tact between the officials and the 
public or between the officials and 
agencies directly interested in special 
phases of the traffic problem. They 
contribute in the development of best 
practices and in securing for these 
practices the proper recognition from 
the officials concerned. 


Unofficial Organizations 


In all principal communities there 
are unofficial organizations affiliated 
with national bodies devoted wholly, 
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or in part, to the promotion of street 
and highway safety, or able to serve 
as a nucleus for such work, including 
safety councils, chambers of com- 
merce and automobile clubs. These 
groups, being unofficial, must be co- 
operative in their service, which is 
largely educational and of particular 
value in research, publicity and the 
collection and dissemination of in- 
formation, 

All State and local law-enforcing 
agencies are urged to make every 
possible use of the cooperation of 
unofficial agencies and organizations, 
both in laying out the most effective 
methods of enforcement and in secur- 
ing public support therefor. 

PART II 

The assembly of data and the 
study of the best practices for the 
promotion of street and highway 
safety in all its aspects has been the 
work assigned to the seven technical 
committees of the conference. 

Out of their deliberations has come 
a coordination of information appli- 
cable to the small as well as the large 
community. The Conference itself 
will pass upon the findings and 
recommendations of these commit- 
tees and mark with mature judgment 
those worthy of consideration and 
adoption. 
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It is the task of this committee to 
outline a program of cooperative 
action for obtaining prompt and 
effective nation-wide attention to, 
and application of, the recommenda- 
tions of this Conference. 

To the end of securing maximum 
results from the distribution of these 
findings your committe recommends 
a classification of communities for 
this purpose of 5,000 population and 
less; 5,000 to 25,000; 25,000 to 
100,000; 100,000 and over. 


5,000 and Less 


With regard to communities of 
5,000 population or less, only those 
communities located on main trav- 
eled highways should be considered 
for purposes of distribution of the 
conclusions of the Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety. 

A brief summary of the conclu- 
sions should be prepared for such 
communities and then sent to the 
political head of the community. 

It is the opinion of your commit- 
tee that communities of less than 
5,000 population not located on main 
traveled highways do not have an 
acute traffic problem. While your 
committee has recommended that a 
summary of the findings of the Con- 
ference be sent to the political head 
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of all communities of 5,000 popula- 
tion or less situated on main traveled 
highways, it wishes to call attention 
to the fact that many communities 
in this class have organizations which 
engage in civic work.. This commit- 
tee recommends the distribution of 
the summary to such organizations, 
either through their national head- 
quarters or direct. 


Communities of 5,000 to 25,000 
Population 


That with regard to communities 
of from 5,000 to 25,000 population 
a complete set of reports of the Con- 
ference on. Street and Highway 
Safety be sent to the political head 
of the community and to the chamber 
of commerce, or, in the absence of a 
chamber of commerce, to some corre- 
sponding civic body. 


Communities of 25,000 to 100,000 
Population 


That with regard to communities 
of from 25,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion, where no safety organization is 
in existence, steps be taken where 
practicable immediately after the 
Conference to bring about the for- 
mation of voluntary safety commit- 
tees of which the nucleus shall be 
such representatives of the various 
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cooperating organizations as may be 
located in the community with a 
permanent secretary either on part 
or full time and that the purpose of 
these committees shall be to organize 
the community to put into effect the 
conclusions of the Conference and 
to consider the continuation of an 
organized safety program. 

In many cities of this class there 
already exists one or more organiza- 
tions with safety programs even 
though there may be no safety organ- 
izations as such. In such cases these 
organizations should be utilized to 
initiate the formation of the proposed 
voluntary safety committees to carry 
out the recommendations of the Con- 
ference and eventually effect a per- 
manent safety organization. 


Cities of 100,000 Population and 
Upwards 


Your committee recommends with 
regard to cities of 100,000 population 
or more, where no safety organiza- 
tion is in existence, that steps be 
taken immediately after the Confer- 
ence to bring about the formation of 
a permanent organization to cooper- 
ate with the proper. public authorities 
in the promotion of safety and in 
making effective the conclusions of 
the Conference. 
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In the formation of such an organ- 
ization, all civic bodies should be 
asked to join, such.as chambers of 
commerce, other commercial or trade 
bodies, motor clubs, central labor 
bodies, women’s clubs, and similar 
associations. 


PART III 


There is considerable overlapping 
and duplication in the field of safety 
education, publicity, and the collec- 
tion and dissemination of data. Such 
duplication is inevitable and will of 
necessity continue to be inevitable in 
connection with a subject so close 
to the public interest. It is especially 
desirable, however, that duplication 
as far as possible be avoided in the 
efforts of unofficial organizations 
which are more particularly con- 
cerned in the national field. Their 
combined facilities utilized in the 
furtherance of the conclusions of the 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety will contribute immeasurably 
toward attaining a common objective 
—increased safety on street and 
highway. 


Joint Committee 


Your committee recognizes that the 
first step in this direction has been 
taken with the calling of the Confer- 
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ence on Street and Highway Safety 
and earnestly urges that there be a 
continuation of these cooperative 
steps. It recommends, therefore, 
that a joint committee consisting of 
representatives of the cooperating 
organizations be appointed by the 
Secretary of Commerce for the pur- 
pose of coordinating the safety pro- 
grams of national organizations and 
of carrying to a conclusion the rec- 
ommendations of the Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety. 

Your committee wishes to make it 
very clear that in submitting the above 
recommendation, it does not have in 
mind the setting up of a new perma- 
nent national safety organization. 
However, the cooperation of the 
various organizations in this effort 
to find a solution of the traffic prob- 
lem must be carried to completion 
in such a way as to assure produc- 
tive results. This can only be done 
through the medium of a joint com- 
mittee of their representatives meet- 
ing periodically and conducting with- 
out interruption a_ steady drive 
through the local agencies provided 
for in the recommendations. 


Voluntary Committees on Uniform 
Legislation and Other Subjects 


It is also recognized by your com- 
mittee that further development of 
certain special phases of the problem 
before this Conference is extremely 
desirable, and to that end your com- 
mittee suggests the creation of volun- 
tary committees of technical experts. 

Perhaps most prominent among 
these special phases is the problem 
of securing uniformity of legislation, 
regulation, statistics and practices. 
The flow of street and highway traffic 
recognizes no political boundaries, 
and cannot be hampered by changing 
principles of control, even though 
local conditions may dictate the 
necessity for local changes of detail, 
without creating that confusion ar 
uncertainty which is in itself a men- 
ace to the safety of motorist and 
pedestrian alike. 

With regard to one phase of the 
problem—that is, the physical rela- 
tionship of size, weight and speed of 
the vehicle to the highway—great 
progress has already been made by 
the cooperative efforts of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, the highway offi- 
cials, and the manufacturers of the 
vehicles. On other phases tending 
toward the staudardization of the 
rules of conduct, considerable prog- 
ress has been made by the Eastern 
Conference of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators, the Bureau of Standards, 
and the American Engineering Stan- 
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dards Committee. An outstanding 
contribution to the attainment of 
uniformity was rendered during the 
war and directly following by a joint 
committee of representatives from 
the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, Ameri- 
can Automobile Association and the 
Highway Industries Association. 
These groups, after many meetings, 
formulated a proposed uniform ve- 
hicle law, many principles of which 
have since been incorporated in va- 
rious State laws. The Motor Ve- 
hicle Conference Committee has also 
been rendering valuable service in 
working for the adoption of uniform 
principles of regulating size, weights 
and speeds of vehicles. 

Your committee heartily approves 
of the progress already made, and 
urges upon the Conference that simi- 
lar constructive work in the devel- 
opment of uniformity in other 
branches of traffic safety be imme- 
diately undertaken and pushed as 
rapidly as possible through the opera- 
tion of voluntary committees. 





The Little Red 
School House 


(Continued from page 10) 


last, and then, burned and exhausted, 
threw herself out of the window. 
The new school house has been 
erected. 

The basement is the danger spot of 
the majority of school houses be- 
cause it contains ‘the heating equip- 
ment, and is the store room for waste 
paper and other junk that accumu- 
lates. The records show that stoves, 
furnaces, boilers and their pipes, are 
the heaviest loss contributors, fol- 
lowed by our old friends—defective 
chimneys and flues, spontaneous com- 
bustion, matches and smoking e-x- 
posure, sparks on roof, lighting, and 
other well known causes. 

Many cities 6f the country are 
doing excellent work in the way of 
school inspection; but there is ever 
before us the spectre of Collinwood 
and Peabody. Mutual Insurance men 
have a special duty to perform in 
their communities in a fire preven- 
tion way. They should be leaders in 
the movement for safety in our 
schools. We cannot, within the 
scope of this article, go fully into the 
subject of construction and safety; 
but the information can easily be ob- 
tained by any one interested. Suffice 
to say that good housekeeping, safe 
heating and lighting appliances, are 
the first things to be considered in 


any program that may be adopted. 
The school -janitor, like the watch- 
man, should be an alert, intelligent 
being, not a superannuated pensioner. 
A janitor has much to answer for in 
school fires, and he should therefore 
be. thoroughly instructed in all that 
pertains to fire hazards and fire pre- 
vention, and should be made re- 
sponsible for the condition of the 
building under his charge, and all 
fire fighting equipment therein. Close 
attention should be given to fire 
drills, and the means of egress. 
Where fire escapes are required, they 
should be something more than iron 
ladders put up to conform with the 
law. 

We Mutual people are great 
preachers of Fire Prevention; what 
about the schools in our own com- 
munities ? 





Accident Prevention 


in Mutual Insurance 


(Continued from page 6) 


be about five lost time accidents per 
100 employees per year. Ordinarily 
more than 2,000 accidents would 
have occurred in these plants during 
the time they went without a single 
one! Our files disclose numerous 
plants with records similar to that 
shown in Figure 2, where reductions 
of 75%, 80% or 90% have been 
made in the accident rate over a 
period of a few years. 


The field of public safety offers 
no less fertile ground for accident 
prevention, and it is only during 
recent years that a concerted attempt 
has been made to do anything along 
this line. This field should make a 
strong appeal to the mutual casualty 
companies on account of their in- 
terest in automobile, personal and 
public liability accidents. 


The problem of highway accidents 
in particular, is growing more acute 
every year, on account of the increas- 
ing flood of automobiles that is being 
turned loose on our already con- 
gested streets, which tends to con- 
stantly accellerate the accident rate. 

Highway safety is so much a ques- 
tion of personal caution, both on the 
part of the driver and of the pedes- 
trian, that the combined efforts of 
every agency having any interest in 
highway accidents are needed; that 
means every man woman and child 
in the country, because we all use, or 
hope to use, the streets and highways 
some time during our lives. 

Mutual casualty companies can do 
much by enlisting the interest of 
their own policyholders in the pre- 





vention of public accidents. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that the indi- 
vidual premiums involved in auto- 
mobile insurance are so small that 
the amount an insurance company 
can spend on each policyholder is 
comparatively little. However, there 
are many fleets of auto trucks that 
have a sufficiently large premium to 
permit the individual attention of 
trained safety engineers, and results 
already secured by the Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company along this 
line indicate that this is a profitable 
and valuable field for development. 
(See figure 3.) 

In addition to the direct work 
among their policyholders, the mu- 
tual companies should assist the gen- 
eral organizations that are now at 
work on the accident problem. 

For example, the National Safety 
Council, with its fifty local branches 
scattered all over the country, each 
of which assists in carrying on “No 
Accident Campaigns” in its local 
community, and conducts chauffeurs’ 
and foremen’s schools, etc. 

This organization is worthy of 
staunch support by every mutual 
company, through membership con- 
tributions, and service on the local 
and national committees. Since it is 
usually the “other fellow” that is to 
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blame in an automobile accident, it 
is not enough to merely educate our 
own policyholders; we must also 
reach the general public, and to that 
end I believe we get a good return on 
our investment, from reasonable con- 
tributions to these safety activities. 

There are other organizations with 
which mutual companies should co- 
operate heartily, such as the National 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, organized by Secretary 
Hoover, in Washington, in 1924. 

This conference has eight sub- 
committees considering: (1) Sta- 
tistics; (2) Traffic Control; (3) 
Construction and Engineering; (4) 
City Planning & Zoning; (5) Insur- 
ance ; (6) Education; (7) The Motor 
Vehicle; (8) Public Relations ;—with 
a total membership of approximately 
150 people from all over the country. 
Each of these persons was selected 
because of some specialized knowl- 
edge of the accident situation, and 
much constructive planning has 
already been done by the Commit- 
tees. Their work will undoubtedly 
furnish a basis for legislation and 
local safety activities in every state 
in the Union. 

It seems clear that from their di- 
rect relationship with those who sut- 
fer accidents, the mutual insurance 
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companies have a privilege and a 
duty for accident prevention, that 
should be always uppermost in their 
minds. Their familiarity with the 
effect of accidents and the resultant 
desire to minimize these effects, 
should place them in a position of 
moral leadership in the fight against 
accidents that is just getting well 
under way. 

Owing to the reduction in insur- 
ance losses which activities of this 
kind bring about, the mutual com- 
panies can well afford to spend a 
substantial part of their premiums in 
direct accident activity among their 
policyholders from which they bene- 
fit chiefly, and in cooperation with 
safety councils and local public 
safety campaigns, which benefit the 
community at large and the insurance 
companies more indirectly. 

The “safety week” in Cleveland 
(1919) showed a saving of 10 lives 
compared with the previous year’s 
record; in Milwaukee (1920), 6 
lives; in Baltimore (1921) 9 lives; 
in New York (1922) 46 lives. 

Isn’t the saving of even one life 
worth all the time and attention we 
can give it—and suppose, perchance, 
the life saved was that of your child 
or mine! 
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Eat Your Own Cake! 


Procure Fidelity Bonds 
from a Mutual Company 





NE hundred and seventy years ago, fire insurance 
in America was created on the mutual principle; 
its success is proverbial — 


Over a century and a half ago, life insurance was founded 
on the idea of mutuality and ninety-five per cent of the 
companies writing life insurance are mutual companies— 


More than three decades ago, mutual insurance com- 
panies pioneered in the casualty field; their record of per- 
formance has stamped the mutual idea as the soundest 
and most stable — 


Recently, mutual insurance companies commenced 
underwriting fidelity bonds on the same sound funda- 
mentals that have guided their course during the last 
century and a half. 


Mutual insurance companies in every branch—fire, life 
and casualty—should “‘eat their own cake’’; they should 
place their fidelity bonds in mutual companies. 


Integrity, of course, writes all such bonds. 


It will be to youri nterest to procure complete information regarding Integrity Fidelity 
and Surety Bonds. An inquiry will bring, without obligation, full details. 
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